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TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE-SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, 


RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


WoL. VI. 


EHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 4, 1832. 


THE GATHERING OF ‘THE UNIONS. 


“Lo! we answer! see, we come! 
Quick at Freedom’s holy call, 
We come! we Come! we come! 
To do the glorious work of all, 
And hark! we raise, from sea to sea, 
The sacred watchword Liberty. 


God is our guide! from field, from wave, 
e From plough, from anvil, and from loom, 
We come our country’s weal to save, 
And speak a tyrant faction’s doom 
And hark! we raise from sea to sea, 
‘The sacred watchword, Liberty! 


God is our guide! no swords we draw, 
We kindle not war's battle fires! 
By union, justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birthright of our sires, 
We raise the watchword Liberty, 
We will, we will, we willbe free.” 


TO THE PESTILENCE. 
Thy shadow darkens round us, 
Thy form is in the air, | . 
Thy fatal voice hath found us, 
Thy banquet will be rare! ~ 
A sudden fear hath bound us, _— 
We know, thee—and despair. 


Thy gloomy wing. is flapping, 
Impatient for thy prey; 

Tiy breath o’cr all is wrapping 
A shroud of sad decay; 

The sullen grave is gaping— 
Thine eye doth light the way. 


Avenging messenger! 
When will thy course be run? 
Whom hast thou marked? Art near 
To me, relentless one? 
When will thy dread career 
Of punishment be done? 


The glowing south, the icy north, 
The vale, the desert bare, 


The city, and the mountain cot, ~ . 


Thou visit’st every where— 
The mosque, the idol temple, and 
The Christian’s place of prayer. 


Thou hast swept inall thy terror, 
The regions of the east; 

Thou hast bid the mighty—wither! 
The loftiest. and the least; 

The brave, the foul, the beautiful, 
Alike have been the feast. 


The patriot, the tyrant, 
Lord, vassal, friend, and foe; 

The victor’s arm hath sunk beside 
The victim it-laid low; 

The hosts that met for mortal strife, 
Have fallen without a blow. 


Before thee thou hast cast thy shade, 
A frightful chill it hath; 
Oue moment is the storm delayed, 


The next it comes in wrath; 
‘Then helpless, smitten things, we fade 
And wither in thy path. 


ADDRESS, 


Delivered at the New Theatre, Cineinnati, Ohio, on the 6th 


sof July, 1832, being the 2d night of the opening—intended 


_ to be spoken on the 4th—written by Lewis E. Wetts, 


Visq. of Philadelphia. 


Tn days of old, in Athens’ pillar’d halls, 

Whose ruins mocking time the past recalls; 
Where sorrowing Genius bends with humid eyes, 
Sad o’er the seene where fallen greatness lies, 
The Drama rose, grew freshly, flourish’d long, 
Protecting virtue, and exposing wrong— 

Thro’ her, the classic bard, in words that stole 
Like sweetest music to the hearer’s soul, 

Woke slumbering feeling with her magie spell, 
Admiring ages have declared howewell; 

While all her scenes, from truth and nature cauglit, 
Flow’d redolent of pure and lofty thought. 

What time he chose keen satire’s Jash to wield, 
Found on the Drama’s page an ample field: 

T'was then the poet, with the player’s voice, 
Exposed the errors of the people’s choice, 
Unveil’d a ruler’s crimes, or tasked his faults, 
Nor found a shelter from his just assaults, 

lu rank or station, wealth or lofty name,— 
“Avchon or slave, helot or prince, the same. 

Hail this proud day! when liberty first spoke, 
And told the world her tyrant’s chains were broke: 
W hose era fame, thro’ every age and clime, 
Shall stamp eternal onthe roll of time! 

Shades of the mighty dead! high renown, 
I5'ess’d heritage, your.children joy to own ; 

If from your bright abodes, beyond the skies, 

Ye might look downewith your immortal eyes, 
Bchold the mighty structure towering stand, 
Whose broad foundation laid your able hand, 
Warm’d at the sight, ye’d glow with former fire, 
And own the sons were worthy of the sire. 

T'was this auspicious day we chose to greet, 

The Drama’s patrons in het new retreat; 

Here hope to see the smiles of beauty shine, 

In fair approval of the poet’s line, 

Or With congenial seul to drop the tear, 

©’er themes to nature and to virtue dear, 

’Neath this fair dome, we trust the public voice 
Will stamp approval on their servant’s choice, 
Our highest wish, our proudest task to gain, 
Your cheering plaudits in ner new rear’d fane— 
*Tis in your smiles we joy, warm’d by your breath 
Of praise we live, your frowns our Drama’s death. 
What tho’ the East, conjointly with her name 
Covets old Athens’ glory, claims her fame; 
Warm’d ’neath your fostering care in future time, 
The world shall view the West, the Drama’s clime, 
”Tisin the West that nature, fates, decree, 

To raise the proudest empire of the free— 

Vast as her forests, as her rivers strong, 

Rolling in might, she forward moves along, 

And great in arts as all, high o’er the rest, 

Shall build the Drama loftiest in the West. 


EPITAPH ON JOHN ADAMS, 
OF SOUTHWELL, A CARRIER WHO DIED OF DRUNKENNES$8, 
John Adaths lies here, of the parish of Southwell, 
A carrier who carried his can to his mouth well, 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more, so was carried at last, 
For the liquor he drank being too much for one, 
He could not carry off, xo he’s now. carri-on, 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE TOWN TATLER--NO. 30. 


I promised my readers to furnish the contrast to the 
excellent character of Mrs. Morton, ‘This I am ena- 
bled to do completely, by my acquaintance with Mrs. 
Blossom. In my walk to Alley, her present resi- 
dence, I naturally began to compare those circum- 


stances in her life, which bore a resemblance to the 


life of Eliza; and also to reeal the splendid scene in 
which I last met Mrs. B. in public. 

This lady was the heiress of a large fortune. Her 
fond, but mistaken parents had spared neither atten- 
tion nor expense, to give her what is ealled the best 
education. Her French tutor, music, drawing and 
dancing masters, were the most approv ed and costly 
the city afforded, and her attainments in these accom- 

. plishments were such as made her a proficient. All 
this was very well; but it was the misfortune of Miss 
Fanny Edwards that her improvements went no fur- 
ther. She never resorted toa book, for amusement or 
instruction. She was taught to live for herself, and to 
place her enjoyment in the most frivolous gratifica- 
tions. Nature had given her an elegant exterior, and 
from the age of thirteen it became her ruling passion 
to decorate it. Her parents indiscreetly fostered this 
propensity, by the extravagant sums they appropriated 
to her private use, and the rapturous applauses, which 
in th> overflowing pride of their hearts, they bestowed 
on her beauty and gracefulness. Her acquaintances 
and servants followed their example, and her ears 
were perpetually filled with the most extravagant 
flatteries. The delight she felt in hearing her own 
praise, gave rise to gn opinion that this gratification 
could not be purchased at too great a price. Andas in 
her eyes, the richest dress, jewels and trinkets, added 
to her charms, she annually expended: in the purchase 
of these articles, a sum adequage to the support of a 
frugal family. 

It must be observed that when I apply the term 
beauty to Miss Edwards, I use it according to the 
common acceptation, anf not in conformity to my own 
old fashioned notions of the subject. My opinion is, 
that the soul is the seat of all genuine beauty; that in 
proportion as a face expresses the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the mind, it is beautiful or otherwise; and 
that the beauty which alone is calculated to give me 
delight, can no more exist without these correspond- 
ing qualities of the heart, than a shadow without a 
substance. To my unfashionable organs, the attrac- 
tions of a finely formed neck or arm are not enhanced 
by a profusion of bracelets and gold chains. But when 
admiring a beautiful object in simple robes, if we were 
informed that the extra expense necessary to furnish 
these embellishments, was employed in benevolent 
purposes—that it was a fund to alleviate the miseries 
of the industrious poor, to support and educate the des- 
titute orphan—what sublime emotions would mingle 
with our admiration. al 

These reflections, however, never once occurred to 
Miss Edwards, in her thoughtless round of dress and 
amusement. At length, after innumerable triumphs 


over those who presumed to vie with her in splendor, 
she married a young gentleman who, as might be ex- 
pected, excelled in those accomplishments which had 
obtained with her an exclusive preference—a fine per- 
son and graceful address. . Yet Mr. Blossom excelled 
in nothing more valuable; he had but little sagacity, 
and less benevolence: but he possessed the solid re- 
commendation of fifty thousand dollars. ‘Thus placed, 
by what was styled her happy destiny, in the very vor- 
tex of fashion and-folly, with a fortune greatly aug- 
mented by the death of herparents, Mr. B. plunged 
into dissipation and extravagance, beyond example 
even in the present state of manners in Philadelphia. 
As to the matrimonial connexion, it was a circum- 
stance which had very little influence on her happi- 
ness, in any other way than by enlarging her means of 
profusion. It was not te be expected that two beings 
such as lfenry and Fanny Blossom, were qualified to 
taste the sweets orising from mutual esteem and con- 
descension; or that persons whose tastes had been so 
much vitiated by a life of mere amusement, should re- 
tain a very exquisite relish for domestic pleasures.—— 
They did not indeed interfere much with each other’s 
pursuits. They seldom met in the day, and when they 
did chauce,to encounter, didnot hold themselves ac- 
countable in the least degree, for the disposition of 
their time or property, to each other. In this manner 
they moved through the circle of the year, indifferent 
to public and private duties; pitied indeed by the few, 
but envied by the multitude. 

The last time 1 saw this gay lady in company, was 
at a private ball given in celebration of the day on 
which she completed her twenty-fourth year. Compa- 
ny detained me half'an hour beyond the time mention- 
ed im the card, so that when [ arrived the music had 
begun, and Mrs. Blossom was going down the first 
dance with an English gentleman of rank, and great 
personal attractions. The splendor of the scene was 
such, that I could scarcely believe the report of my 
senses. ‘The ball-room, which was lofty and spacious, 
and of a circular form, had been converted by the skill 
of the artist into a Greeian temple. A dome, of light 
and elegant architecture, was supported by eighteen 
columns, apparently of white marble. It was dedicat- 
ed to Mirth. Opposite the principal entrance, was a 
statue, of exquisite workmanship, surrounded with em- 
blems and devices expressive of her character. The 
columns were hung with festoons of flowers, and in- 
numerable lamps were suspended in every variety of 
figure. The Grecian history had been ransacked to 
furnish characteristic dresses. On my imagination it 
had the effect of magic, and | could with difficulty 


persuade myself I was not at Athens, the seat of the 


arts, and the pride ofthe ancient world. It was in this 
scene, displaying an elegance of form and motion that 
the Graces might have envied, with eyes sparkling 
with gaiety, and glowing cheek, that I had last beheld 
the lady whom I was now about to visit under very 
different circumstances. 

Since that time, a direful reverse of circumstances 
had taken place. Mr. Blossom and his lady had con- 
trived to dissipate a fortune, adequate to the noblest 
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purposes, without performing one genercus or benefi- 
cial action. ‘he remembrance of past excesses and 
neglected advantages did not in any degree lessen the 


evils of poverty and contempt, nor the recollection of 


past splendor reconcile him to the bare and gloomy 
walls of a prison, to which he was consigned. As for 
the lady, she had never anticipated so much as a re- 
duction of her extravagant expenses, or thought of fur- 
nishing herself with resources of pleasure, in case the 
means of enjoying balls and concerts should be ravish- 
ed from her. Nay, she did not consider pleasure as at- 
tainable in any other sphere than that in which she 
moved. 

In speculating on these vicissitudes, and picturing 
to myself what effect they might have on her charac- 
ter, 1 was unconscious of the streets I passed, and al- 
most mechanically reached her door, in the narrow 
dirty alley before mentioned. It was the entrance to a 
room about twelve feet square, with a ceiling propor- 
tionably low. The little light admitted by a small win- 
dow, was very much abridged by a rich chintz cur- 
tain, deeply discolored with dust and smoke. The cur- 
tain hed been contracted in all its dimensions, before 
it could be brought to answer its present destination. 
A mahogany card table, covered also with dust, stood 
before an enormous looking glass, which literally 
reached from the floor to the ceilitg, and under the 
table sat a lap-dog, playing with its image in the glass. 
The chairs and other furniture, which were huddled 
into this apartment, were the relics of former opu- 
lence, and all bore the traces of present neglect. In 
one corner sat a pale emaciated figure, leaning over a 
miserable squalid infant, in whom T could not for some 
moments recognise the gay and elegant Mrs. Blos- 
som. 

She was indeed the very reverse of what I had 
heretofore seen her. Her soiled and neglected dress, 
her haggard eyes, and cheeks bathed in tears, but illy 
accorded with the birth-night scene which still glowed 
in my imagination; or the abject despondency, the 
helpless indolence which her conversatian expressed, 
with the dignified composure and firm independence 


of spirit which I had just beheld in Mrs. Morton. 1) 


was oppressed with the sensations which the contrast 
excited, and inwardly lamented the miserable specta- 
ele which a human being without knowledge and 
without virtue exhibits, when under the pressure of 
misfortune. When we see such in the hey-day of 
prosperity, we see them apparently happy. An en- 
lightened observer will doubtless regret that their 
minds are not furnished with the means of enjoying 
themselves, yet still the prospect does not so imme- 
diately affect us. But take away the baubles which 
pleased and supported them in their airy circles, and 
all that remains to them is unmingled degradation 
and despair. 

Mrs. Morton and Mrs. Blossom, though real charac- 
ters, represent two classes of female minds. Let my 
young readers decide to which they would choose to 
belong, and if they select Mrs. Morton, let me advise 
them toallow no opportunity of improvement to escape 
them—let them cultivate their minds, improve their 


hearts, and strengthen their characters by contemplat- 
ing such. No condition of life is secure from the in- 
roads of misfortune; the richest are hurled into pover- 
ty. How important that al/ should be prepared to meet 
inevitable misfortunes with firmness and decision. 


THE SPORTSMAN. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
Mr. Eprron—In your last paper you gave an animated 
description of pond Salmon Trout fishing, which so 
roused my piscatory reminiscences, as to induce, almost 
to compel me, to note down some ana on river trout fish- 
ing, and offer them to you for publication, or otherwise, 
as you may determine. I cannot reach the lively style 
of the correspondent of the Sporting Magazine, but shall 
give them in that of one who (no cause of boasting) can 
wield a fishing rod with more dexterity than his pen. 

My predilections are altogether for artificial fly fishing, 
considering it at once the tidiest, most ingenious and in- 
teresting kind of amusement, de hoc genus, and requiring — 
peculiar tact, which all cannot learn, even from experi- 
ence. 

Accompany me then, if you please, to a fine gurgling, 
purling river—when I speak of a river, think not I meat 
your muddy mammoth torrents, but a beautiful stream, 
whose waters are generally as clear as crystal, whose 
banks are all in a state of fine cultivation, and itself of 
such depth as can be passed from side to side, as sun, 
wind, streams, and pools may require. 

Let us now undo our walking-stick, screw the joints 
securely into each other, and there is a fishing rod from 
16 to 18 feet in length, in ali its tapering symmetry, at 
the top extremity of which is a piece of whalebone, of 
ten inches in length, the end of which is not thicker than 
a stout knitting needle. ‘The wheel is fixed, the line 
passed through the rings, the flies, dressed on a single 
horse hair, all in order, and all drawn through the water 
to moisten and give them pliability. 

According to the season, and the day, the color of the 
flies must be echosen—the red and black heckle, the wing, 
the silver broy, &c. &c., and now comes the first throw 
into a pool+the water is too calm and clear; there is no 
ripple on the surface ; light as are the fly and the hair 
line, still a little swaw (the most diminutive idea to be 
conceived of a ripple) is observable as they fall on the 
water—this will notdo. Off then to the current—again 
gently descends the line—bob, bob, dance the two or 
three artificials along the surface—briskly springs up one 
of the smaller fry, and making a great dash and splutter 
(alas! how emblematic of the young human fry,) ends 
by being deposited in the basket. 

The sport is now begun—repeatedly and regularly de- 
scends the’ alluring deceiver, almost as often is the prey 
brought dancing along the surface ef the water, until it 
lays unresisting in"your grasp. At length, quietly dis- 
appears the fly—the line tightens—and now the experi- 
enced angler knows he has something worth contending 
for. On a sudden away sweeps the line with inconceiy- 
able velocity-—woe to your success, if the wheel, rings, 
and every other part, are not in complete order—the least 
flurry or imprudence will! be fatal. The lengthened line 
at last becomes fatigueine—the fish wheels about—now 
wind up your line as fast as possible, suffer it not to 


slacken for an instant, or again all may be gone. 
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From five to ten minutes may now have elapsed since | by the Dutchess of Cumberland and Kent, and who 
the noble fellow was hooked, and seldom is more excite- | stood in front of the Throne, was, we were sorry to 
ment thrown into the same space of time. At last, he observe, not looking very well. 
begins to lag, and moves gently about, as it were resign-| Earl Grey and the Duke of Wellington were both 
ing himself to his fate. To the unwary, this is often a| Present, and stood near their Majesties. The Duke, 


deceitful calm—for with a sudden bound off he will again | it hg remarked, seemed rather indisposed, and not- 
start with a desperate determination apparently of clear- | withstanding his friends oo received with marked 
, attention by the King, we locked in vain for the smile 
ing every obstacle to his freedom, But the experienced | which usually lightens hie Grace's Gountemance 
hand improves the opportunity, before he recovers him- There was a more than ordinary cheerfulness per- 

self, by coaxing his head up the stream, when, with @ | yaded tle company on this particular occasion—the 
: _ slight jerk downwards, he gives him the coup-de-grace, display of beauty was great—the jewels and ornaments 

by what some will think unlikely, choking or drowning , shone to advantage, and the dresses and coiffures were, 


him. ‘for the most part, light, rich, and in good taste. 


He is now at your merey, if managed carefully, but a | 
dangerous period sti!l remains, when you draw his head 
above the water, expecting to land him. He then con — 
centrates all his remaining strength, and makes a bold 
struggle for emancipation, and a sudden twist even now | 
will quickly snap the line. Often have I observed the | 
disappointed expectant look blank enough at seeing his 
prey, as he supposed prostrate and his own, suddenly 
“wheel round, disengage himself, glide slowly a few feet 
into the river, and there lay exhausted yet unapproacha- 
ble, for the least stirrmg of the water would again put 
him in motion. Draw him therefore into slrallow water 
close to the edge, approach him in a creeping position, 
and with a handful of grass seize him behind the head, 
or with a forked stick suddenly jirk him ashore. A net 
is too inconvenient to carry. 

I was once put in a fever of anxiety by a fine trout of 
between two and three pounds, breaking the line when 
he was brought within a foot of land. The margin of | 
the river at that place was lined with low willow bushes, 
through which he had to be dragged. My line was formed | 


of a single silvery bright horse hair, which had performe J | 
its part most faithfully ; but the resistance from the wil- | 
lows was too great~snap it went, However, the poor | 
fellow was too much exhausted to disengage himself | 
from the entanglement, until a handful of grass enabled 
me to secure him. fey 

Many anecdotes could I relate, Mr. Editor, but shall 
wait to know your opinion of this—and whether the 
Cholera and the Bank bilk—the Tariff and the Nullifiers 
are not too great absorbents for the public mind to listen 
to the desultory trifles of A FLY FISHER. 


THE FASHIONS. 


HER MAJESTY’S DRAWING ROOM. . 
The levee of Wednesday, and the Drawing room of 
Thursday, were more numerously and splendidly at- 
tended than any we remember to have seen for some 
time past. The Drawing room in particular was 
crowded to excess—not only the state apartment, but 
the anti-rooms and even corridors were actually oc- 
cupied by the company. 

It was a most magnificent spectacle, and at a mo- 
ment of political anxiety, like the present, it must 
have been one of deep interest and high gratification 
to their Majesties to see the old halls of St. James’s 
filled with the elite of the country, assembled for the 
purpose of showing their attachment, and offering 
their homage to their Sovereign and Qileen. 

The presentations at the Drawing room were nu- 
merous. His Majesty was attended by the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Gloucester, and appeared in good 
health and spirits; but the Queen, who was‘attended 


of 


Amongst those distinguished by the richness and 
elegance of their attire, were the Dutchess of Buc- 
cleuch, the Dutchess de Dino, the Dutchess of St. Al- 
bans, Marchioness of Londonderry, Countess of Jer- 
sey, Lady Anne Beckett, and Lady Falkland. The 
amiable Dutchess of Leinster, with several other 
members of the Harrington branch of the Stanhope 
family, were prevented attending the Drawing-room, 
from the recent death, in Paris, of the widow of their 
late near relative, Anna, Viscountess Barrymore. 
But, among those who were present, we noticed two 
distinguished belles, Miss Fanny Stanhope (the Hon- 


ourable Major F. C. Stanhope’s daughter,) and the 


Honourable Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, the classic per- 
fection of whose features attract universal admiration. 

It was past six o’clock before the whole cf the com- 
pany were enabled to leave the palace. 

A List of some of the most distinguished Dresses 
worn at her Majesty’s Drawing room :— 

Her Majesty—An elegant Devonshire point lace 

dress, over white satin, the body and sleeves ornament- 
ed with diamonds ; train of white satin, trimmed with 
white lace to correspond. Head dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 
Her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Kent—Dress 
white satin, with gold embroidery, the body and 
sleeves ornamented with blonde and diamonds; train 
of beautiful gold tissue (of Spitalfields manufacture, ) 
with rich gold border. Head dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

The Dutchess Of St. Albans—A splendid dress of 
blonde lace over a white satin petticoat, body and 
sleeves ornamented with diamonds ; train of primrose 
watered silk, trimmed with rosettes of primrose gause 
riband and blonde lace, tastefully arranged. Head dress 
feathers, diamonds, and blonde lace lappets; diamond 
necklace and ear rings. 

Duchess of Bedford— A beautiful gause buff dress, 
with stripes of satin, of the same color, over a buff sa- 
tin slip; train of buff satin tocorrespond. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets, feathers and brilliants. 

Duchess of Buccleuch—Richly embroidered crape 
dress, a colonnes, in silver, lined with white satin 
blonde. Head-dress, blonde lappets, plume of feathers, 
and a most elegant display of diamonds and precious 
stones. 

Duchess de Dino, Niece of M. Talleyrand—A white 
gros de Naples dress; train to correspond, lined with 
white. Head-dress, lappets in blonde, plume of fea- 
thers, and a costly parure of brilliants, emeralds, and 
precious stones. 

The Duchess of Gordon —A white moire dress, hand- 
somely trimmed with blonde; train of silver lama.— 
Diamond ornaments. 

The Duchess of Hamilton—A silver lame dress, 
trimmed with silver; corsage a la Victorine, blonde 
lace mantilla and ruffles; silver lama train, lined with 
white satin; and trimmed with silver. Head-dress, 
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diamonds and precious stones. 

Duchess Dowager of Richmond—White and gold 
dress; Adelaide purple train, richly embroidered in 
gold. Head-dress, blonde, with feathers and precious 
stones, 

Marchioness of Ailsa—-A beautiful white gios des 
Indes silk dress, embroidered in gold, and trimmed 
with blonde; train of silver velour epingle, embroidered 
in gold, and lined with white satin. Head-dress, fea- 
thers and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Ely-—Black crape dress, embroider- 
ed with floss silk and bugles; corsage trimmed with 
crape and bugles; manteau of watered gros de Naples, 
trimmed with crape. 
ornaments. 

Marchioness of Lothian—-Gray figured silk dress, 
handsomely trimmed blonde ; train of rich gray satin, 
trimmed to correspond. 

Countess Balcarras—A white gros de Naples, em- 
broidered with floss silk; corsage, a le Sevigne; a rich 
blonde mantilla and sabots; manteau of Irish poplin, 
trimmed with leaves of satin. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Countess of Bandon--White crape dress, embroi- 
dered with gold, and trimmed with blonde over white 
satin; tram of blue figured silk lined with white satin, 
and trimmed with blondeand gold border. Head-dress, 
turban, with a rich plume and splendid diamond orna- 
ments, 

Countess Bridgewater--A crape dress, trimmed with 
gold lama, over white satin; train of violet watered 
silk, trimmed with a gold chef, and lined with white 
satin ; lappets in blonde. Head-dress, a plume of fea- 
thers and brilliants. 

Tha Countess of Carliske—A dress of white satin, 
embroidered with gold; the train of beautiful lilac 
watered gros de Naples, lined with white satin, and 
trimmed with gold, Head-dress and Court plume. 

Countess of Darlington—A dress of white satin. 
broche a colonne, blonde lace flounce, body and sleeves 
trimmed with blonde; train of pale blue velour epin- 
gie, lined with white satin. Head-dress, feathers, dia- 
monds, and blonde lace lappets. 

Countess Dartmouth—Sulphur crape dress, trimmed 
with bouquets of violets, over a satin slip of the same 
color ; train of beautiful striped satin and watered silk, 
lined with white satin, Head-dress, lappets in blonde, 
plume of feathers, and a splendid display of precious 
stones. 

Countess de Lawarr--A rich moire dress embroi- 
dered with steel in clusters of grapes and vines, over a 
manteau of black velour epingle, lined with white sa- 


‘tin; a diamond stomacher and ornaments. Head-dress, 


feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of Guilford—A white satin dress, trimmed 
at bottom with a deep blonde volant; and a magnifi- 
cent cheruce on blonde; manteau of cerise velvet. 
Headdress, a superb plume of ostrich feathers, and 
splendid tiara and wreath of diamonds; necklace and 
ear-rings to correspond. 

Countess Jersey—Beautiful black crape dress, em- 
broidered in bugle; lappets in blonde; train of rich 
black silk, trimmed with black satin rouleaux. Head- 
dress, plume of feathers and brilliants. 


THE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
Extract of a letter from J. F. F. to R. V., dated 
Lonpon, May 17, 1832, 
“On my return from Oxford, I paid a visit to the grave 
of WixL1aM Penn, at Jordans, near Baconsfield, in Buck- 
inghamshire. I fortunately had a lovely afternoon, and 


Head-dress, feathers and gold | 


white ostrich feathers, blonde lappets, profusion of at this the most delightful period of the opening spring, 


the sequestered part of the country, where is the humble 
‘grave of our great and good founder, appeared more 
‘lovely perhaps than it would have done at any other mo- 
ment. ‘The little meeting house and grave yard of Jor- 
dans lies about three miles from the London road, on a 
/corner of a simple yet pretty country seat of a lady 
Young. This seems anciently to have been the property 
‘of some member of your Society, who probably at the 
‘time of their persecution afforded this secluded place of 
_wership to the living, and resting place for the dead. 
Here repose the bodies of Isaac Pennincron and others, 
famous for their writings and piety. No stone marks the 
'spot, and but for a remarkable circumstance I should 
have searched in vain for the object of my pilgrimage. 

“ The shape of the cemetary is an oblong, at the bead 
of which, and on the middle of its breadth is seen a little 
mound, square, but hardly exceeding in height the eleva- 
tion of a common grave. Whether Penn was buried 
originally in a place distinguished from the rest, or 
whether the spot was held in remembrance, and when 
the tumuli by his side sunk to a level with the field, this 
mound was heaped up, | know not; but this is the only 
distinction. In planting round the whole ground, some 
six or eight years since, a row of lime trees, a row was 
placed across the field separating this from all the other 
graves. A few initials inscribed on the tree at his head, 
prove that I was not the first to make this visit. I did 
not mar the tree with mine, but I gathered from the 
mound a handful of moss, and a few wild flowers, which 
I shall be happy to share with you on my return, I staid 
alone on the spot till the sun had nearly set, and in- 
dulged, uninterrupted but by the notes of the nightin- 


| gale, and other birds, in a most pleasing successien of 


thought.” 


The same letter furnishes the following interesting ac- 
count of the benevolent CLARKSON— 


* Ten days ago I was at Ipswich, and of course paid a 
visit to your venerable and most excellent friend, Tuo- 
mAs Crarkson. | had the pleasure of dining with him 
twice, once at his own comfortable residence, the moated 
manor house of Playford ; and another day at the neigh- 
boring town of Woodbridge, where he had gone to attend 
an anti-slavery meeting, at which he spoke with that true 
eloquence and force, which a warm heart and a sound 
head will always utter in the cause of benevolence. He 
is a modest and a nervous man—public speaking is to 
him therefore a predigious effort, but nobody could have 
spoken better, He is still engrossed alinost entirely with 
this subject, to which he has devoted so large a portion 
of his life, and feels an honest exutaltion at the thought 
that he not only has witnessed the extinction of the slave 
trade, but has lived to the period when all people of Eng- 
lish blood are beginning to see that the possession of 
slaves is neither lawful nor profitable. ‘The excitement 
on this subject is very great throughout England. 

*] found Mr. Crarxkson a man of the most pleasing 
manners and cultivated mind. He is even a profound 
scholar, and his conversation on many subjects is lively 
and instructive, though he constantly suffers pain which 
must embitter his life.” 


The founder of the Spencer family, a rich Knight of 
Henry the Eighth’s time, was of so conscientious a 
character, that in his will he requires his executors to 
recormpense every one that can lawfully prove that he 
has hurt him in any wise, so that they make their 
claims within two years; and requires his executors 
to make proclamation thereof once a month during the 
first year of his decease at Warwick, Southampton, 
Banbury, Coventry, Daventry and Northampton. His 
will is dated 1522, 
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FOUCHE. 


On Bonaparte’s return from Egypt, Fouche, abandon- 
ing his protector, was one of the first to pay adoration to 
the rising sun. He directed the arrest of the deputies 
who were considered dangerous, and assisted in bringing 
about the revolution which placed Napoleon at the head 

of the consular government. He was continued in the 
ministry of the police; and he certainly brought to the 
service of his new master a perfect acquaintance with all 
the weapons of revolutionary war, and a knowledge of 
those best able to yield them. Indeed, without him the 
First Consul could scarcely have consolidated his sud- 
denly acquired authority. Combining the reports of his 
agents and of the various individuals wlth whom he cor- 
sesponded, Fouche had become better acquainted than 
any man in France with all the varieus parties in that 
distracted country,—the points which they were desirous 
of reaching, the modes by which they hoped to attain 
them, the character of their individual leaders, and the 
means to gain these over, or intimidate them, ‘ Thus,” 
observes Sir Walter Scott, “an unlimited system of espi- 
al existed through all France, controlling the most confi- 
dential expression of opinions on public affairs, and like 
some mephitic vapor, stifling the breath though it was 
invisible to the eye; and by its mysterious terrors, put- 
ting a stop to all discussion of public measures which 
was not in the tone of implicit approbation.” 

No sooner did the executioner of Lyons find himself 
firmly established in the Ministry, than he began to 
throw a shade over his past infamy. Like the snake, he 
sought to cast off his coarse and odious skin, and assuine 
a form less repulsive, ‘ 1 endeavored,” he says, ‘to im- 
part to my office a character of dignity, justice, and mo- 
deration.” 

Perceiving the revived influence of the royalists in so- 
ciety, the crafty regicide suddeuly testified great regard 
for them. He even affected the air and manners of the 
ancient courtiers of Versailles, and his drawing rooms 
were open to every ex-noble who chose to visit them. 
Several of these were among the number of his hired 
spies. He boasts that the lavish profusion of Josephine 
made even her willing to furnish intelligence concerning 
the First Consul’s views and plans, and that his private 
secretary, De Bourrienne was his pensioner. Of the ex- 
tent to which Napoleon himself was subjected to this 
galling system of espionage, Fouche furnishes us with the 
following amusing proof:— 

“ Bonaparte one day observed that, considering my 
acknowledged talents, he ws astonished 1 did not per- 
form my functions better; and that there were several 
things of which I was ignorant. ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ there 
certainly are many things of which I was ignorant, but 
of which Iam so no longer. For instance, a little man, 
muffled up in a gray great-goat, and accompanied by a 
single servant, often steals out on a dark night froma 
a secret door of the Tuilleries, enters a shabby vehicle, 
and drives off to a certain Signora Grazini. ‘This little 
man is yourself, and the whimsical songstress jilts you 
continually, out of love for Rode, the fiddler.” The con- 
sul auswered not a word, turned his back on me, rang 
the bell, and I withdrew.” 

The sway of this terrible engine was, indeed, so wide, 
that the First Consul could not contemplate without 
alarm the tremendous powers with which his minister 
was invested. The man who, by means of his countless 
agents, could at any time congregate the scattered ele- 
ments of resistance to his authority, was too formidable 
to be allowed to continue forever in so dangerous a post. 
Accordingly, shortly after the peace of Amieus, the min- 
istry of the police was abolished, and the maintenance of 
public order was intrusted to the gens-d’armes and the 
fegular tribunals. Bonaparte did not, however, dismiss 
Fouche unrewarded. He conferred on him the senator- 
thip of Aix, and presented him with half the reserve mo- 


ney remaining in the police office, amounting to £50,000 
sterling. 

During an absence of nearly two years from the ser- 
vice of the state, Fouche was not inactive. His advice 
was frequently solicited by Bonaparte, and as eagerly 
given as required. He detected the object of the First 
Consul’s incessant thonghts, and he was not backward to 
fan the flame of ambition. He saw the end to which 
every thing tended; and, to secure the favor of the man 
who was soon to wield the destinies of Europe, he who 
had voted for the death of his king, on the ground that 
‘royalty is tyranny,’ did not hesitate to advise Napoleon 
‘to make himself master of the crisis, and be proclaimed 
emperor.’ 

Again, while the inquiries respecting the conspiracy 
of Georges Cadoudal were going on under the direction 
of M. Real, the crafty ex-minister was all on the alert. 
Whenever he caught up some incident, he ran to retail it 
at the Tuileries. ‘You will, then, stick to the police,’ Na- 
poleon would say. ‘ Yes,’ replied Fouche, ‘I have re- 
tained a few friends there, who furnish me with anything 
new. Upon these occasions, he seized every syllable that 
fell from the First Consul, and made it the groundwork 
of fresh inquiries: by thus placing himself between the 
head of the state and the person who directed the inves- 
ligation, he found opportunities of promoting his private 
interest; and he never cared at whose expense that was 
effected. De Bourrienne is of opinion, that the conspi- 
racy was encouraged and assisted by Fouche, to prepare 
the way for his return to office. ‘Only see,’ it was said ; 
“Georges has been six months in Paris without its being 
suspected: it is clear, that if Fouche had been in office 
this risk would not have been incurred.’ The lion, seized 
with a panic, fell into the toils of the fox. In July, 1804, 
the ministry of the police was re-established, even in 
greater power than before, and the director of the massa- 
eres at Lyons and Nievre was again placed at its head. 

Under him were four counsellors of state, who met 
once a week in his closet, to give him an account of every 
thing appertaining to their office, and take his opinion 
upon them. He says he had salaried spies in all ranks 
and orders, and of both sexes, who received from one to 
two thousand francs per month, according to their servi- 
ces. Fle had also his spies abroad; and thus he held in 
his hands the most important strings of foreign politics. 
At one time, he says, he could boast that he entertained, 
among his secret agents, three nobles of the old regime, 
distinguished by princely titles. The public journals 
were under his constent surveillance, and their editors 
were summoned before him when any thing was inserted 
which could be conceived as disrespectful to his autho- 
rity. The suppression of*the offensive newspaper was 
eften accompanied by the imprisonment or banishment?of 
the editor. When Madam de Stael was about to publish 
her work on Germany, the whole edition was seized by 
the police, and the lady received a note from Fouche, ac- 
quainting her that the air of France did not suit her 
health, and advising her to leave it with all convenient 
speed. He had the address to make it universally be- 
lieved, that wherever four persons were assembled, there 
were in his pay eyes to see and ears to hear. He ac- 
knowledges that such a belief tended to general corrup- 
tion and degradation; ‘ but then,’ exclaims this sentimen- 
talist, ‘ what evils, what wretchedness, what tears has it 
prevented!’ Such was this vast and terrific machine, 
called the general police of the empire. The expense of 
the establishment was enormous; it is calculated it swal- 
lowed up £400,4000 annually, all derived from contribu- 


tions levied on gambling houses, prostitution, and the 


granting of passports. On the creation of the great feu- 
datories, Fouche’s recompense was the dukedom of 
Otranto, ‘a pretty good prize,’ as he himself calls it, ‘in 
the imperial lottery.’ 

As the regicide always regarded the restoration of the 
old dynasty as at least possible, it may readily be sup- 
posed that he entertained no small dread of such an 
event. The death of the infant son of Louis Bonaparte, 
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whom Napoleon intended for his successor, and the cer- | ceed on his travels into Italy. Before his departure, a 
tainty that he never would have issue by Josephine, threw | fresh application for the papers was made through Ber- 
Fouche into considerable alarm; as he saw clearly how | thier. ¢ Tell the emperor,’ replied the ex-minister, ‘ that 
favorable an unsettled succession was to the hopes of) for five-and-twenty years I have been accustomed to 
the Bourbons. Knowing the Emperor's secret wishes on | sleep with my head on the block; that I know his power, 
the subject, he advised him to dissolve his present mar- | but do not fear it; and that he may may make a Straf- 
riage, and obtain the hand of some young princess; and | ford of me if he pleases.’ In spite of this idle gascon- 
he had the consummate impudence to recommend the | ade, never was a coward in a state of greater trepidation 
sacrifice to Josephine herself. After this, the Emperor | than was the wretch who had conducted the massacres 
never placed any confidence in Fouche, but viewed him | of Nievre and T.yous, wken he apprehended that ‘even 
as aman acting on a system of self-interest, to which he | handed justice’ was about to ‘commend the poisoned 
accommodated the affairs of the state. * chalice to his own lips.’ He fled precipitately to Italy, 
With all his boasted harangues in favor of populat lib- | and the state of his mind on arriving there will be best 
erty, Fouche was the firmest supporter of despotism in | judged of from his own confession. ‘It was not,’ he 
France. He often spoke to Napoleon of the necessity of | says, ‘ the effect 6f public disgrace which J dreaded, so 
suppressing the legislative body; and-when, in 1809, the | much as ambuscades prepared against me in darkness. 
Emperor fulminated his famous admonition against that} In my sleepless nights, and in my dreams, I imagined 
assambly, which he would neither allow to be the organ | myself surrounded by executioners, and seemed as if I 
of the people, nor to possess the power of making laws, | beheld, in the native country of Dante, the inexorable 
asserting that he alone was the true representative of the | vision of his infernal gates. The spectre of tyranny de- 
nation, he sounded his ministers on the subject. ‘* This | picted itself on my imagination in its most frightful fea- 
is the way,’ replied the ex-jacobin, ‘that monarchy should | tures. My head became heated. I took the desperate 
always govern. Dissolve any body, sire, that thus dares | resolution of embarking for the United States. But, oh 
to interfere with the royal perogative. If Louis XVI.| God! to what a terrible affliction was my frail irritable 
had acted thus, he might have been alive, and King of | body subjected! A dreadful sea-sickness attacked me}; 
France at this day.’ ‘Ilow is this, Duke of Otranto,’| I lost my senses, and was about to expire, when I was 
said the Emperor, ‘I took you for one of those who sent | put on shore.’ 
that monarch to the scaffold ‘I was,’ resumed the Tnrough the intercession of Eliza, the emperor’s sister, 
supple statesman; ‘ and it was the first service I] had the | Fouche obtained permission to return, on condition of 
honor to render your majesty.’ surrendering the contested papers, and receiving in ex- 
This courtly reply saved Fouche for the moment; but | change for them a written pledge of indemnity for every 
Napoleon suspected him of being at the head of a party | thing done by him during his ministerial career, He was 
which worked in secret, and which only waited for some | allowed to retire to Aix; and in 1812, on a representation 
signal reverse of fortune to the imperial arms, to establish that the climate of the south was unfavorable to his 
a republican form of Government. But what most dis- | health, to reside on his estate at Ferrieres. While there, 
pleased him was the immense influence of his minister, | he drew up a memorial on the dangers of engaging in 
whom he had never designed to be any other than a ter- | the war with Russia, which he was suffered to present 
ror to the royalists, and his bulwark agains! revolutionary | to Bonaparte at the Tuileries. ' 
conspiracy. That dissatisfaction was increased by ithe, After the disastrous campaign in Russia, Fouche was 
following incident: In 1809, while Napoleon was engaged |} summoned to attend the emperor at Dresden. It was 
in the campaign of Austria, the English having seized | hence inferred, that Napoleon intended to employ him in 
Flushing and threatened the invasion of Belgium, Fouche | some negotiation; but he only called him from the capi- 
took upon himself to call out a levy of the national guards, | tal, because he understood he was renewing his intrigues 
and despatched Bernadotte to protect the frontiers of the | in it. While at Dresden, he was appointed governor- 
empire. Krom that moment his disgrace was resolved | general of the Illyrian provinces, and in July, 1813, pro- 
upon, and a pretext for his dismission soon. presented | ceeded to take possession of them; but he was shortly 


itself. By a singular coincidence, both the emperor and | after driven out of the country by the Austrians. In. 


his police-minister conceived the idea of opening a nego- | December he received an order from Napoleon to repair 
tiation with the British ministry, disheartened by the de- | to Naples, on pretence of his presence being necessary 
feats sustained by the Spanish patriots and the sinister | to confirm the wavering fidelity of Murat, but in reality, 
event of the Walcherin expedition. For this purpose, | that he might be at a distance from the plots forming in 
each despatched, and nearly at the same time, a secret the French capital. 
emissary to sound the English government as to its dis-; On hearing of the approach of the allies in February, 
positions for peace. The agent employed by Fouche was | 1814, he set off for Paris. On his way thither he stop- 
the contractor Ouvrard ; the one selected by the emperor | ped at Lyons, the scene of his former atrocities; but he 
was M. Labouchere, the agent of a great Dutch mercan- | acknowledges that his presence there excited great dis- 
cantile establishment. As neither of them was aware of! gust, and that he was compelled to quit the place. He 
the other’s mission, the result was a difference in the! did not reach Paris until Napoleon had abdicated. Ie 
proposals intended as the basis of pacification, This | moved about in every direction, with a view to be em- 
the Marquess Wellesley, then Secretary of State for Fo- | ployed, but the provisional government was already filled 
reign Affairs, regarded with suspicion; and in conse-|up. To recommend himself to the Bourbous, he ad- 
quence broke off all negotiation. Napoleon, highly | dressed a singularly imprudent epistle to the exile of 
incensed with Fouche for tampering with the imperial | Elba, urging him to remove from a scene in which, from 
prerogative, sent for him; and, having in full council ex- | its proximity, he must necessarily keep alive the intrigues 
tracted from him an avowal of the fact, he remarked, | of a powerful party, and exhorting him to assume the 
‘ So, then, you make peace and war without my being a | character of a private individual, and retire to America, 
party!’ Ouvrard was consigned to the dungeon of Vin- | The letter probably never reached, nor was meant to 
cennes, and Fouche was deprived of his office; but on, reach, Elba, but the artful writer took especial care to 
dismissing him the emperor conferred upon him the go-/send a copy of it to Monsieur. The design, however, 
vernment of Rome. was too flimsy not to be seen through. His talents were 
Fouche retired to his chateau at Ferrieres; but he had | acknowledged, but his character was held in just execra- 
not long been there before he was applied to, by Napo- tion, and the king obstinately refused to accept of his 
leon’s orders, for the confidential correspondence which services. He at length withdrew to Ferrieres, and en- 


- had passed between them. Fouche returned an answer | gaged himself with his old friends of the jacobin party 


that he had consigned it to the flames; but this reply to effect the downfall of the Bourbons. Among other 
appearing unsatisfactory, the emperor withdrew from | things, he offered the dictatorship to Eugene Beauhar- 
him the government of Rome, and ordered him to pro- | nais, but he says he could only obtain a vague answer. 
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While Fouche was thus employed, intelligence arrived 
of the disembarkation of Napoleon. In this dilemma, 
strange to say, the infatuated court turned their eyes 
towards the regicide, and a midnight interview was ac- 
corded to him by the king’s brother, afterwards Charles 
X. Fouche describes himself as being so touched by ‘the 
generous and affecting language of this frank and loyal 
prince,’ that he could not refrain from exclaiming at_part- 
ing, * Take measures to save the king, and I take upon 
me to savethe monarchy!’ But, so greatly was he an 
object of suspicion, that De Bourrienne, just appointed 
prefect of the police, received the king’s directions to 
seize him. He, however, escaped the danger. Under 
the pretext of drawing up a protest against the arrest, 
he kept the gens-d’armes out side the deor of his closet, 
and descended by a secret staircase into his garden, of 
which he scaled the wall. His next neighbor, into whose 
garden he escaped, was Queen Hortense. Finding him- 
self thus thrown, as if by a trick of the stage, into the 
very focus of the Bonapartists, Fouche thought no more 
of saving Louis XVIII. and the monarchy, but forthwith 
carried his intrigues to his old master. 

During the hundred days, Fouche exercised his old 
functions as head of the police. This time he may be 
said to have been steeped in treachery chindeep. He in 
private caressed the revolutionists; he corresponded with 
Metternich as to the best mode of subverting Bonaparte’s 
government; he communicated with the minister of Louis 
XVIII. at Ghent; and he gave secret information to the 
Duke of Wellington, as to the military projects of Na- 
poleon. He sent the plan of Bonaparte’s campaign, 
written in cipher, by a Flemish post-mistress, but caused 
her to be arrested on the Belgian frontier, that it might 
not reach its destination before the fate of the campaign 
was decided. And, while all this was going on, to such 
a pitch did he carry his dissimulatiou, that he said to a 
friend of Napoleon, a few days after his departure for 
the army, ‘ Really if is impossible to preserve attachment 
to the emperor: no one is safe with him; he suspects 
every body of betraying him.’ 

On one occasion, however, the arch-intriguer was 
nearly caught in his own toils. The emperor discovered 
that Fouche and Metternich had agreed to send each a 
confidential agent to meet at Bale, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging as to the measures necessary to rid France of 
him. Unknown to Fouche, Napoleon dispatched Fleury 
de Chabonlon to meet the emissary of the Austrian, and 
sufficient was elicited to render the treachery of Fouche 
more than probable. But, in the mean time, the cunning 
minister had discoverd the cireumstance. He one day 
went to the palace, transacted bmasiness with the emperor 
as usual, and just as he was gsing to depart, recollected, 
es if by accident, that Metternich had requested him to 
send an agent to Bale—for what purpose he could not 
tell—but that, in the pressure of business he had forget 
to lay that minister’s letter before Napoleon. ‘¢ M. 
Fouche,’ said the emperor; ‘ you may injure yourself if 
you take me for a fool. I have known the whole intrigue 


for several] days. Have you sent to Bale?’ * No, sire.’| 


‘That is fortunate for you. If it be otherwise, it may 
cost you your life.’ 

On the second restoration, as a reward for services 
which Fouche was supposed to have performed, Louis 
XVIII. saw himself reduced to the sad necessity of ad- 
mitting to his councils one of his brother’s murderers, 
But our duke’s career was fast drawing toaclose. The 
clamors raised against his profligacy and treachery con- 
vineced him that it would be dangerous to continue in his 
post. Ho therefore resigned in September, and was seut 
ambassador to Dresden; but the just vengeance of the 
public parsued him, and in January, 1816, he was de- 
nounced as a regicide by both Chambers, and condemned 
to death, in case he re-entered the French territory. He 
settled first at Prague, afterwards at Lintz, and last of 
all at Trieste, in which city he died on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, 1820, at the age of sixty-six, leaving behind him an 
immense fortune. . 


Napoleon had described him as ‘a miscreant of all 
col »rs—a man who could worm yous secrets out of you 
with an air of calmness and unconcern.’ Every one of 
five successive goveruments he, by such arts, had helped 
to found and to overthrow. *‘ One of the wonders of our 
times,’ as Sir Walter Scott truly observes, ‘is, how 
Fouche, who had been the mainspring of such a compli- 
cation of plots and counterplots, and of intrigues, revo- 
Intionary and counter-revolutionary, contrived, after all, 
to die in his bed,’ 
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** Come, let us stray : 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk." 


Goop anp Bap Eatinc.—“ Gude morning, Pat, an 
ar ye goin up the Hudson this morning?” “ Yes, Jem- 
my.” “ And do ye go in the North America?” “Och 
no, for they will charge three dollars and ate ye.” 
* And what boat do ye go in, Pat?” * Why to be sure 
in the Ohio; for she will charge ye two dollars, and ye 
can ate yourself, Jemmy.” 


“Preastres Or Memory.”—A lady of fashion at 
Paris said lately to her chambermaid who was dress- 
ing her —-“* How weary I am of this mourning !—I 
have worn it for fifteen days! But apropos, Rosina, 
tell me for whom am I in mourning?” 

AMIABLE Fipeurry.—A young gentleman paid his ad- 
dresses to a young lady, by whose mother he was un- 
favorably received. ‘How hard,” said he to the 
young lady, “to separate those whom love has uni- 
ted!” “ Very hard indeed,” replied she, with great 
innocence, at the same time throwing her arms rouna 
his neck, “and so mother will find it.’ 

Canapian Parriarcus.—In general the Canadian farm- 
ers, When unable to work, make over their property by 
a notarial writing to one of their sons, on condition of 
his paying a certain sum of money to his other children 
—a custom which has the effect of preventing too great a 
division of real property. In the deed, which is rather 
curious, it is stipulated that the old man is to be support- 
ed by his son; that he is to receive from him a certain 
quantity of tea, sugar aud tobacco; he is to be furnished 
if necessary, with a horse to ride to chapel on Sundays 
and festivals: and when dead a certain number of masses 
are to be said for his soul.— Vigne’s Sia Months in Amer- 
wa. 

The following anecdote ofa French Physician should 
furnish an example for all practitioners. A Duke being 
restless and unable to sleep, sent for an eminent Doctor 
at midnight, to inquire if he had the cholera. The Doc- 
tor simply advising him to remain quiet and keep warm, 
was about leaving, when the Duke asked what his fee 
was. 200 francs.” The Duke in the utmost astonish- 
ment inquired what he would have charged if he had the 
cholera. The Docter replied, “If you had the cholera I 
would have cxerted the utmost of my skill and care cheer- 
fully without charge. But they who call me from my 
rest when they are in perfect health, must expect to pay 
well.”” Would not a few such charges be a specific for 
many chronic complaints? 


A faithful votary of Bacchus, finding one morning no 
bread in the house, and his cash reduced to sixpence, 
whieh was just enongh to purehase his quantum of grog 
for the day, after some deliberation, sent his son to ex- 
pend one half for grog, the other for bread, but the boy 
had not proceeded but a little way on his errand when his 
father halloed to him “get all rum, bread is too dear.” 


A gentleman of this city, the other day, speaking to ano- 
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ther of having attended the funeral o! one of his acquain- 
tances was asked in the usual way of exclamation, “Is 
he dead?’—He replied, ‘I don’t know whether he is dead 
or not; but at all events they have buried him on suspi- 
cion. 


Gratitupe—John Brognier, Bishop of Geneva, was a 


 $winelerd in his youth. Being one day at Geneva, he 


went to the Tarconnerie to purchase a pair of shoes, but 
found upon examining his scrip, that he had not sufli- 
cient money. The shoemaker, observing his confusion, 
took compassion upon his poverty: ‘Go, friend,”«said 
he, “you shall pay me when you become a Cardinal.” 
Not long after, a Cardinal, taking a likingto Brognier, 
carried him to Avignon, and made him a learned man, 
He came at last to be in reality a Cardinal when he made 
the kind-hearted shoemaker his house-steward. 

Ina recent trial before the Court of Common Pleas in 
New Bedford the counsel forthe defendant in urging upon 
the jury the importance of maintaining the strictest order 
in a school, the responsibility ofthe instructor, narrated a 
short anecdote, which has before appeared in print, ofa 
master who wassent for to take charge of a shool where the 
pupils were proverbial for their disobedience. On the mor- 
ning after his arrival he sent one of the largest lads for wood 
who returned with a ponderous log and threw it down 
upon the floor exclaiming “ground arms.” *}"loor arms.” 
replied the master, and suiting the action to the word, le- 
velled the scholar with his fist to the floor. “After that,’ 
replied the counsel, “there was no more grounding arms.” 
The anecdote was much to the point, and without doubt 
had much weight upon the jury, but after concluding his 
argument he was astonished to find that he had made 
considerable impression on the judge likewise, who with 
a member of the bar then present, had been a pupil of the 
identical pedagogue. 

Father Caubasson had so won the good graces of a young 
ourang-outang, that whithersoever he went, it was desi- 
rous of accompanying him insomuch that when he had to 
officiate on Sunday, he was obliged to confine it. On one 
oceasion, however, it had contrived to make its escape, 
and silently mounting the sounding board, lay perfectly 
quiet until the sermon commenced. It then crept to 
the edge of the board, and overlooking its master, coun- 
terfeited all his gestures in so grotesque a style; as to 
excite the risible faculties of the audience. The preach- 
er, surprised and confounded at such unseasonable levity, 
had recourse to reproof, but withouteffect, when redou- 
bling his vociferations, the mimic continued to act his part 
with such ludicrous accuracy, that the congregation gave 
way to loud and reiterated laughter. A friend now step- 
ped up and explained the adventure, when ‘the good ha- 
mored father found no small difficulty in preserving his 
own gravity. 

A Genuine Memper.—-“Haste ye and gie me some- 
thing,” said a man in black as he hurriedly entered a 
druggist shop, a few days ago; “I have something here,” 
laying his hand on the upper buttons of his vest, “that 
sadly troubles me; an emetic, an emetic,” he cried out, 
surprised that the druggist was not in as greata haste as 
himself. The druggist fearful he had taken arsenic, ad- 
ministered the desired emetic, which soon produced 
its usual effects. ‘I'he man in black then felt more at ease 
to answer the druggist’s questions, “Have ye taken ar- 
senic? said the druggist. “No,” said the man in black, 
“ but I was at a funeral,and thinking the service was wine, 
I drank my glass, off but have since‘found it was rum,and 
as a member of the Temperance Society, my conscience 


could not feel at ease till I had got the ruinous stuff 


ejected.” 


Sneer versus Basies.—Crossing a neighbouring enclo- 
sure,a few days since, we encountered a little urchin 


about twelve years of age, whose daily business it was 
to watch and protect a large flock of sheep, and who, in 
the bargain, was encumbered with the care of a small 
child not remarkable for gentleness of disposition. Find- 
fing him not in a very pleasant mood, which seemed to be 
occasioned by the turbulent spirit of the ‘little one,’ we 
took the liberty of inquiring which was the lesser trouble 
of the two—the care of the sheep or the child? The lad 
raised up his hands, and exclaimed in the most earnest 
manner—*I'd sooner, zur, mind forty than one baby!” 


Cuotce or a Proression.—The Standard relates an 
anecdote of a young man who reeently came fo esta- 
blish himself if New York, and as he did not know 
what “line” was the most desirable, spent a good deal 
of time and much shrewd sagacity, in looking about 
and guessing at the several ways of getting rich. He 
had considered pretty keen, he said, of all kinds of 
trades that were carried on here, and he had pretty 
much made up his mind, to set up the Post Office 
business! Them that carried it on took a heap of 
money every day, and there was only one in the 
place. Many years since, a deputy collector, in the 
turn of times, lost hiv office, in consequence of his 
master’s rejection. In the simplicity of his soul, he 
proposed that the two should set up a little Custom 
House of their own! 


Crirocraruy.—A writer in the Barnstable Patriot 
states that Will Shakespeare the great dramatic wri- 
ter, Billy Pitt, the thundering politician, Walter Scott, 
the celebrated novelist, Geo. Byron the rhyming infi- 
del, and Tommy Moore the poetical paddy, are all re- 
markable for their crooked hand-writing! There is 
some comfort in this—it is a pretty plain proof that a 
man of genius cannot write a fair, handsome hand. 
Our devil says that our hand-writing is most detesta- 
ble—we believe him, for we are egregiously puzzled 
to decypher it ourself. 


Parisu Wrr.—Parish affairs seldom possess much 
wit in themselves, or prove a source of it in others.— 
Two exceptions tothe rule occurred latterly in one of 
the west end parishes. A vestryman having been 
summoned to a vestry, “to elect new churchwardens 


and try the engines,” gave vent to the following 
rhyme :— 


That both our chiefs will make a speech 
There’s no such thing as doubting ; 

So engines and church wardens too 
Will try their hand at spouting. 


Still more recently a parishioner was called upon 
to subscribe towards the erection of a pump; the sum 
allotted by the parish for sinking the well having been 
expended without coming to a spring, he gave his sub- 
scription enclosed in the following— 


Of our churchwarden’s prudent plan 
Let no man be a thwarter ; 
They’re very right to raise the wind, 
Though they can’t raise the water. 
The following jeud’esprit is from a late London pa- 
er. 
' Brtty Do.—When the ministers received the let- 
ter refusing tocreate peers, each was anxious to get 
a sight of it, but Brougham opened it first—Well,” 
cried Grey, emphatically, “What says the billet- 
doux ?”’ Why,” answered the Chancellor, who is a 
wag under any circumstances, “ it comes to tell us 
that Billy don’t.” 
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SBLECTYT TALES. 


FORTUNE tUNTING. 
From ivan Vejeeghen; or Life in Russia. 


At this time one of my friends, a ruined nobleman, mai- 
ried the eevee of a rich man, This event excited in my 
mind a thought to mend, or, properly speaking, to make 
my fortune by marrying. But where to seek for a bride? 
There was therub, With all my self-esteem I could not 
dare to look for a partner in any of those families améng 
which birth and connexions are the current measures of 
value for a bridegroom, Rich e/evees are very scarce— 
wealthy widows, a little advanced in years, in the second 
place, find husbands principally from calculations of am- 
bition. New nobility seeks alliances with ancient fami- 
lies, and vice versa. Upon the whole, I thought it most 
adviseable to make my market in the mercantile line; 
but having no acquaintances in that calling, I did not 
know how to set about it. One day, returning home, 
contrary to my usual pr: tice, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, I met at the door an old woman dressed very decently 
in a jacket, with a silk hankerchief about her head. 
*Whom do you want Goody?’ * Your man Petroff, my 
good master—I am his gossip.” ‘And what art thou?’ 
asked I, from curiosity. ‘A midwife, my son, and if need 
be, a svakha.”** ‘Very well! Go in, Goody to Petroff, 
and after that I want to speak a word with thee.’ 
In half an hour I ordered the old woman to come into 


my cabinet. * What sort of people dost thou bring to- 


gether?’ * Whoever pleases, sir; inerchants, oflicers, and 
also gentry.’ ‘Dost thou know of any rich brides at 
present?? *To be sure do! We liave plenty of wares 
had we only purchasers.’ **The proof the pudding’s in 
the eating of it,’ but there is no harm in asking: if thou 
findest me a rich koopicheekha,t { will fill thy lap with 
gold, my old woman.’ ‘ At your service, sir, master; ] 
have in my hands just now a brace of kooptcheekhas; and 
how pretty, how dashing, how learned they are! They 
speak in all the German lingos, dance all manner of out- 
landish jigs, dress like dolls !’ ‘Good, very 
good—but what portion have they?’ asked I of the talka- 
tive old woman. ‘* A hundred thousand a piece, ready 
money; and fifty thousand in effects, silver, gold, pearls, 
colored stones, and all sorts of finery.’ ‘Incomparable ! 
How do they call these respectable young ladies, and 
their honorable parents?’ * The father, Pampheel Mer- 
kooloveetch Moshneen, was born in our part of the coun- 
try, and is enrolled among the burgesses of Moscow. 
The mother, Matrena Evdokeemovna,an excellent house- 
wife, God bless her—she has eight children—two sons, 
already tall striplings, and three little boys; three daugh- 
ters, two of them marriageable, and he third a girl of 
fifteen.’ ‘What are the daughters names?’ The oldest 
Aquilina Pampheelovna, the second Vaseelesa Pamphec- 
lovna, and the youngest Lukeria Pampheelovna.’ ‘Which 
of them is the prettiest ?? * The fullest and rosiest of all 
is Aquilina Pampheelovna; Vaseelesa is a little inferior; 
and the third is a thin creature, but she is only a girl yet.’ 
*‘Tiow am I to break the ice?’ ‘I will speak about thee 
to the misses, whisper in Matrena Evdokeemovna’s ear, 
cry thee up to the aunts; and thou, master, must scrape 
an acquaintance with Pampheel Merkooloveetch: he is a 
good-hearted man, and likes all sorts of fun. A power 
of gentry assembles at his house ; and hg has a deal of 
business in government contracts,’ ‘Very well, here are 
ten roubles to thee for the first good word in my behalf— 
go, with God to speed thee, and hasten back with wel- 
come tidings—good bye!’ 

When the svakha went away, I without joke set about 
considering how I should concoct this match. A hundred 
thousand, ready money, and a connexion with a rich 
government-contractor, | reckoned the greatest attaina- 


* A matrimonial breker. 
t The females belonging to a merchant’s family are known by the 
general term of ‘kooptcheskha.’ : 


ble happiness in my existing condition. One difficulty 
stood in my way: how to introduce myself into the 
house? In the circle of my friends I did not expect to 
find a guide to Moshneen’s house, and, besides that, I 


«wished to avoid revealing to them my intentions. I re- 


collected, however, that I had seen frequently at Groo- 
nya’s, at the card-table, a secretary on whom at that time 
we cracked our jokes, saying, that the inky spots were 
visible on his money. One day being croupier, I observed 
that he bent an extra corner, and not choosing to bring 
him into an unpleasant scrape, I kept silence, and after 
the game was over, made him sensible of it. The secre- 
tary promised to serve me on the first opportunity, and 
so { resolved to drive to his house, and learn how I might 
get myself introduced to Moshneen, who was doubtless 
known by all the legal fraternity. 

My Petroff knew his lodgings, so I immediately set off 
thither. He lived in a small, neat, wooden house, in a 
distant part of the town. I intentionally hired a coach 
and four. My vehicle had scarcely stopped at the door, 
when I immediately perceived a movement in the house: 
a footman opened the folding doors with a bow, and con- 
ducted me into a saloon, where I was met by the secre- 
tary, dressed in a stuff surtout, red boots, and a colored 
handkerchief about his neck, Out of respeet he took 
off his nightcap and spectacles, and begged me to enter 
his cabinet, a shabby-looking hole, in which there were 
neither books nor papers, nor writing materials. ‘ How 
can I serve you ?’ said the secretary, in a patronising but 
at the same time a respectful tone. ‘Don’t trouble 
yourself, replied I—*I have no earthly business—but 
only wish to know if you are acquainted with Pampheel 
Merkooloveetch Moshneen, or with any of his intimate 
friends?’ *And what is the nature of your business, 
may I make free to ask?’ said the secretary. ‘I have 
commercial views.’ ‘I understand,’ said the secretary, 
with a knowing smile—‘ right, left!’ ‘You are mista- 
ken: since the time that I succeeded to my fortune, I 
have entirely abjured play,’ said I, wiping my face with 
my handkerchief, to prevent the wily secretary from 
reading in my face the falsehood of what 1 told with my 
tongue. ‘Ah, you have come to a great fortune, and 
don’t play more? That is right, that is quite right. But 
for myself, like a d d fool, I cannot curb that infer- 
nal passion! With Moshneen I am hand and glove: T 
have a small affair of his at present before me: he pro- 
mised to call to-day, for a private consultation, and I will 
introduce you without more ado. But do me the kind- 
ness to wait here a little, till I speak to a petitioner. To 
keep you from wearying, I will give you an excellent 
book to look at—the works of Theodore Amen.” The 
secretary took the book out of a side-room, and, at the 
same time, a bundle of papers, with which he proceeded 
to the petitioner. 

They spoke rather low—but, as far as I could make it 
out, the secretary stated different objections to the peti- 
tioner, to which he replied in rather asofttone. At last 
they grew angry, quarrelled, softened down again, and I 
only overheard *‘ one—two—three,’ and at last, ‘ forty:’ in 
a minute the counting began afresh, from unity to forty, 
with which the process terminated. ‘ Your cause is per- 
fectly right!’ said the secretary—t You may go home 
now, and put your mind at ease!’ The petitioner made 
his bow, and the secretary came back to me, We con- 
versed for a quarter of an hour on the unfortunate pro- 
ceeding at Groonya’s, of her flight, &c. when, on a sud- 
den, the servant came into the room, and announced that 
another petitioner had arrived. The secretary went to 
him, and the same comedy was acted over again. At 
first the objections, after that the dispute, the convincing, 
the begging—lastly, an arithmetigal series of forty, thrice 
told, and after that the dismis8ing compliment of the 
secretary. ‘Put your mind at®ase—your cause is per- 
fectly right.” When the secretary came back to me, I 
could not help asking what that secord petitioner was 
who seemed to be in such a passion? ‘* That is the oppo- 
nent of the other man whom you saw here !’ replied the 
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‘eretary. ‘ Fortunate adversaries !’ said I with a smile, | ‘Among merchants no attention is paid to that,’ said the 


who are both in the right!’ * And so you heard ?’— | secretary : ‘ their families are accustomed to see strange 
‘Yes, [ only heard your assurance of the justice of each | faces, and people there come and go as they are wanted, 


of their causes.’ ‘That is merely a commen form of or follow in the regular train of business. 


judicial compliment,’ said the secretary ; ‘but who is 


actually right and who is wrong, we will see, after the | 


words heard and ordered.’ At this time a calash drove 


up to the door, ‘Here is our respected Pampheel Mer- 
kooloveetch !’ exclaimed the secretary, and ran to meet 
him, 

I was rather disconcerted, not knowing how to com- 
mence this acquaintance, and how to beliave myself to- 
wards the rich farmer, If I put on high airs, I was 
afraid that he would keep at a distance; if on the contra- 
ry I behaved unassumingly, I feared that I would lower 
myself in the eyes of a man who probably would not 
trouble himself to discover my inward worth. Like a 
general, who on the ficld of battle displays his active 
powers but in the cabinet feels his irresolution and short- 
sightedness, I waited the appearance of Moslineen, to 
form my plan of attack and commence active operations. 
He remained alone with the secretary for about half an 
hour, and at last the secretary called me into the saloon. 
I saw before me a tal] plain old man with a long hoary 
beard, fresh rosy cheeks, smooth and shining, wearing a 
long blue surtout, and in the toud ensemble of his dress 
uniting the old Russian and modern German fashions. 
He smiled very kindly, and made a few half-bows before 
the secretary introduced me. ‘I recommend my worthy 


ros | 
friend, Mr. Vejeeghen,’ said the secretary ; ‘a man who 


is wealthy, wise, and well-connected: he wishes to be- 
come acquainted with you, Pampheel Merkooloveetch, 
knowing that you keep agreeable company.’ ‘ Very 

lad, Sir!’ replied Moshneen, continuing his half-bows ; 
‘ We are liked and favored by many persons of rank, 
and are glad to do our best,’ . I cannot recollect what I 
muttered forth to him concerning his celebrity, honorable 
dealing, savoir vivre, &c. only Moshneen was very well 
pleased with me. ‘T say, can’t you do me the favor of 
being with me to-morrow, without ceremony along with 
Anteep Treephonoveetch ?’ said Moshneen, pointing to 
the secretary. ‘To-morrow is my oldest daughter’s 
name’s-day. Do have the kindness to come and take 
potluck with us.’ 1 thanked him for the invitation, and 
Moshneen took his leave, moving backwards towards the 
door, repeating his half-bows, and saying over and over 
again, ‘We wish you good bye; thank you kindly; dont 
trouble,,—and the like. After he had gone, says the 
secretary, ‘ Here is an acquaintance for you! You see 
that I have found an opportunity todo you a good turn 
for your discreetness at Agraphena Stepanovna’s.’ ‘If 
promise you to be still more discrect on the subject of 
your arithmetic with petitioners!’ said I, with a smile. 
‘That gives me no concern,’ replied the secretary, cheer- 
fully ; ‘ For what is the pike in the lake, but to keep the 
small fish awake !** Every body knows that we live by 
our labors.’ ‘But the notoriety Notoriety!’ 
repeated the secretary; that is a devilish deal more ser- 
viceable, than for the public to be in ignorance or doubt 
of the motives which guide us. A petitioner knows at 
least what spring to touch, and that is a great relief. 
Let them ery out, speak, sing, and make farces about it! 
I never miss going to the performance of Yabeda the 
honest lawyer, and always prick up my ears and cock my 
eye when the actor who represents the lawyer, bending 
himself like a bow no more elastic, sings, 


“Ah what atime is this— 

Bribes we no more may take !’’ 
¢ That, Sir, is a bauble, a child’s play, but things take 
their own course for all that.’ 


After joining in the laugh along with the secretary, I 
left him, previously appointing to go together next day 
to dine at Moshneen’s. I asked him whether it would 


not be necessary to make acall, in the first place; or 
whether, after the billeting fashion, I should march 
straight up to the table without asking any questions. 


Among them, 
‘acquaintance begins with a dinner, and generally ends 
when a man who is of no more use to them, asks the loan 
of money.’ *I am obliged to you for the information : 
farewell till to-morrow !’ 

Next day I sat at home all the morning, thinking upon 
the past and the future, and found myself in a strange 
condition of mind; I reviewed, one by one, and criticised 
all the steps which [had taken. In the first place, I con- 
demned myself for making use of unfair means to ac- 
quire money ; in the second place, for the inconsiderate- 
ness with which I squandered what I had acquired. I 
resolved to lead a quiet life; on marrying a kooptcheekha, 
to enter into business for the purpose of increasing my 
capital, and to become a decent man. As I would keep 
aloof from the great world and from my fashionable ac- 
quaintances, I thought that I would be able to avoid all 
superfluous expenses and indulgences which are pardon- 
able, and sometimes necessary to people of the higher 
ranks, but are ridiculous in merchants. My wife, born 
and bred among people of simple tastes, would doubtless 
have no conception of those refined cravings of a pam- 
pered nature which arise within the higher circles, to tor- 
ment before their time the possessors of wealth and rank. 
A quiet life, the management of the house, the education 


| of her children, and innocent pleasures, are the obvious 


lot of the woman who has no extensive acquaintance. I 
resolved to give up all thoughts of ambition, to keep free 
from intrigue, and to become a man of business. There 
is no doubt but the condition of an honest merchant 
whose desires are moderate, is very enviable. The affair 
is decided: I will be a merchant, I will give up all my 
unprofitable connexions in the great world : if necessary, 
I will even remove to take up my residence in another 
town, for instance in Astrakhan and but I must 
first get married and take up my hundred thousand. 
Engaged in thinking and casfle-building, I did not per- 
ceive how the time slipped away. In the midst of this 
[ was interrupted by the clock, which warned me that it 
was time to dress, Arraying myself in the most foppish 
style, I went to the place appointed for meeting with the 
secretary, and from thence straight to Moshneen’s house, 
Up to the moment at which I am writing, I cannot 
conceive what pleasure the master of a house can have 
in inviting to dinner people who differ as far as east from 
west, in their education, worldly circumstances, habits of 
life, and cast of thought! In the first place, he heaps 
up for himself a mass of trouble, and frequently of dis- 
satisfaction ; and, in the second place, he confers a disa- 
greeable favor upon his guests. The landlord must screw 
his features into a different pitch towards each of them, 
and the guest for his part, does not know what tone to 
assume, nor with what degree of communicativeness to 
carry on the conversation. All this I experienced that 
day, at Moshneen’s. I had scarcely entered the saloon, 
when I might fancy myselfat the Markarieff fair. Officers 
civil and military, merchants of all nations, in different 
costumes, of all degrees, from the highest guild down to 
the lowest broker ; females, some in the tiptop of Paris- 
ian fashion, others in blond and and lace-caps, others with 
silk handkerchiefs about their heads, some in jackets; in 
a word,aconfusion of tongues, a reai divertisement! I 
ran my eye over a crowd of guests whispering and bawl- 
ing about the weather, and fortunately did not see one 
face which I knew: this gave me courage: I confess, I 
was afraid of meeting with some of my old card-table 
acquaintances. The secretary asked a footman where 
the landlord and landlady were: we were taken into a 
huge dining-room. ‘There Pampheel Merkooloveetch, 
with his better half, was hard at work, the sweat upon 
his brow. Footmen were taking wine out of baskets, the 
butler was giving his verdict upon the quality .of each, 


* Russian proverb. 
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the landlord was separating the one from the other, dis- 
posing the best wines in the places of honor, while the 
hoine-made madeira and port were put to the other end 
of the table for the use of the more common guests. 
The landlady, a healthy looking fat woman, of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in the German fashion; with a 
silk kosseenkat about her head, was arranging the dessert. 
They apologised to me for being found in the midst of 
household labors, and begged me to be without ceremony 
as if were at home. We returned to the company,and 
I begged the secretary to introduce me to the landlord’s 
children. The two sons of Moshneen, dressed in the 
latest fashion, complimented me in French phrases, and 
endeavored to shew themselves clever, and to sport an 
easy freedom: in a word, to act the part of the people 
of haut ton. It was evident that they copied all the 
gestures ef the young dandies of the great world, not 
as they are exhibited in drawing rooms, but in the thea- 
tres, on the boulevards, at the public promenades, and 
the corps de gardes; , owing to this, their demeanor at 
first sight appeared too familiar and even impudent. 
They had already left the mercantile denomination, and 
entered the career of civil service, that is to say, the 
shopmen, clerks, and footmen, styled them, ‘your honor.’ 
I endeavored, from our first interview, to conciliate their 
good graces, by accommodating myself to their ideas, 
and begged them ‘as is usual in the great world, to pre- 
sent me to their sisters. The word, ‘;greal world, tickled 
their vanity, and taking me by the arm, they led me into 
the drawing room, where there was a large assembly of 
young ladies, gaudily dressed. Some of them were seated 
on chairs and on a sofa, others were whispering to each 
other beside the windows, and some were walking up and 
down the room, The brothers led me up to their sisters, 
who fortunately happened to be all in the same place, 
and introduced me muttering some words in French. 
The two oldest were arrayed in the latest, and at the 
same time the showiest fashion; the youngest was plainly 
dressed. They made me a curtsey in exact conformity 
to the rules of the dancing-school, and the oldest sister 
in the name of the rest answered ne in French: charmee 
de faire votre connaisance !’ If fatness and whiteness are 
to be taken as the standards for beauty, as in the east, 
and particularly in China, the oldest Miss Moshneen 
might have passed for the greatest beauty in Pekin, and 
the second for the next: only it is a pity that the Chinese 
have such a predilection for small feet: with us in the 
north that is very uncommon, and was none of the pecu- 
liarities of the two oldest Misses Moshneen. The young- 
est was charming, in every sense of the word. From 
the color on the face of thg oldest sister, and a certain 
involuntary agitation, I conjectured that the wily svakha 
had already broken the ice with her. It was observable 
at the same time that all the guests peeped at me through 
thieir eye-lashes, and then stared in each others faces, and 
whispered together. Considering it improper to continue 
the conversation with one young lady in ‘the midst of a 
circle of silent observers, | made my bow, and withdrew 
with my new friends into the other room. We were 
forthwith summoned to dinner, and I was seated between 
the two young gentlemen, of course at the respectable 
end of the table. Any sort of general conversation was 
out of the question during dinner. Officers talked to- 
gether about promotions and new evolutions; civilians 
about new Ukazes and changes in the ministry and pub- 
lic officers; dabblers in law, about crimes and punish- 
ments; merchants, about the course of exchange, bank- 
ruptcies, and the prices of the day. Some of the mer- 
cantile youth, and among the rest the young Moshneens, 
displayed their knowledge of horses, fashionable surtouts 
and vests, the theatre, female singers and dancers. 
However, amidst all this, none of the guests neglected 


t Russian head-dress worn by the wives of Kuxsian merchants, 
and the lower ranks of females who are not peasants. it is com- 
posed of the half square of a silk handkerchief, tied on the crown 
of the head, like a night-cap. 


the more serious part of the business: empty bottles were | 


continually being changed for full ones, by a signal from 
the landlord, who, sitting at the end of the table, like a 
Jupiter, by the mere play of his eyebrows, put in motion 
the whole peculiar system. The voices of the ladies 
were not audible, except in giving brief answers to ques- 
tions put now and then by gentlemen. My neighbors 
emptied bottles without ceasing, ordered the servants to 
hand us the best wine, and by the time that the toasts 
began the whole company was already ree.* Half-tipsey 
footmen ran here and there with bottles, as if they were 
distracted, spilling the wine upon the guests, and making 
a prodigious fuss. The drinking of healths was com- 
menced. In the first place the young lady’s, whose 
name’s-day they were assembled to celebrate ; after that, 
the health of the parents, children, relations, respectable 
guests individually, the whole company, &c. The fair 
sex in the meantime were quietly occupied with the des- 
sert. The young ladies pecked the berries like as many 
little birds, and though they were already crammed to 
repletion, they eontinued to swallow fruits and confec- 
tions, in small mouthfuls, with every appearance of satis- 
faction. Although quite disposed for merriment, I could 
not join in that of the young Moshneens, at the expense 
of their parents, At every awkwardness of papa and 
mamma, the dear little children laughed, coneealing their 
faces with their table-napkins, and winking across the 
table to their oldest sisters. The sons called their father 
the seoopish old clerk, and their mother the counter, and 
even cracked their jokes aloud in French, The worthy 
parents, who did not understand a word of what they 
said, seemed quite pleased to hear their children speaking 
a foreign language. I was drawn in spite of myself, to 
reflect upon the worthlessness of that system of educa- 
tion, which, exclusively cultivating outward show, and 
leaving moral principle out of sight, makes us look down 
upon the condition in which we were born, and, by im- 
planting false notions of self-importance, stifles in the 
heart the feelings of nature. 

After dinner some of the guests sat down to boston 
and whist, the ladies amused themselves with tittle-tattle 
and sweetmeats, while the youth, including myself, re- 
moved their sitting to the apartments of the young Mosh- 
neens, where they smoked tobacco, drank Champaigne, 
and talked upon subjects which it would not be proper to 
mention here. In an hour and a half the elder brother 
requested his guests to return into the gala-rooms, in- 
forming them that there would be a performance of a 
French comedy, for a surprise to their papakin and mam- 
makin (so he called his father and mother.) Chairs were 
placed in the dining-room: in the buffet were assembled 
the domestic performers, that is to say, the Moshneen 
family, and some friends of the young ladies. At the end 
of the room were fixed moveable side-scenes, and a cur- 
tain of carpets stitched together washung up. In place 
of an orchestra, the youngest daughter’s music.master 
played wretchedly enough upon the piano-forte. When 
all the guests were seated, according to their ranks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Moshneen took their places in the first row of 
arm-chairs, seating between them the French governor of 
the yourger children, to translate what was to be said, 
and explain every thing which should occur. The same 
governor, Monsieur Furet, was the author of the drama 
about to be performed, under the title of * The liberal 
Parents, or the Good Children.’ Although the title of 
itself was quite enough, nevertheless there was no want 
of applause, but the clapping of hands was repeated at 
every word, or at least at every couplet. The substance 
of the piece was as follows :—A rich merchant spares no 
expense in the education and outfit of his children; allows 
his sons money for treating their friends, for equipages, 
&c.; extends the same munificence to his daughters for 


_ * Gaiety and delirium are both implied in this Scetch term, the 
introduction of which the English reader will have the kindness to 


pardon, as it eapresses exactly the sense of the Russian phrase, ‘na 
veselya.” 
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dresses; and, besides that, takes them to all the prome- 
nades, theatres, and masquerades, and give balls and fetes 
at home, In the last act his daughters are married to 
princes, counts, and generals; while his sons attain the 
highest ranks in the service. The sons and sons-in-law, 
out of gratitude, join together in procuring a title of no- 
bility for their father, who is at least complimented with 
the style of ‘ Right honorable” It was a sight worth 
seeing to behold the extacy of the worthy couple during 
the performance of the piece. ‘The governor translated 
faithfully every phrase and every couplet which reflected 
honor on the paren{s, and tears of tenderness ran in tor- 
rents down their checks. Notwithstanding that the two 
oldest sons, heated with wine, bungled in the acting, that 
the two oldest daughters knew nothing at all of the parts 
which they had to perform, and that the voice of the 
prompter drowned the speeches of the actors, who, be- 
sides that, sang quite out of tune, the performance went 
through gloriously, and attained the o/ ject in view, that 
is to say it convinced Moshneen that children should not 
be grudged money to supply their extravagauce, as it all 
tends to the elevation of the family. The pe*formance 
was concluded with dancing-—the Misses Moshneen 
danced a fandango, the tamboureen, and shawl-da‘ce, 
while the younger sons skipped like monkeys. The china 
cups and saucers, and chandeliers, shook and jingled in 
sweet accordance with the light fantastic movements of 
the two elder sisters, but the youngest enchanted all with 
her playing, dancing, singing, and still more by her 
beauty and modesty. I was in truth deeply smitten with 
her. But knowing that in merchants’ houses the daugh- 
ters must go off according to their age, I saw no hope of 
receiving her hand, unless it might be by the forcible in- 
tervention of ber brothers. That day I succeeded in 
forming a very close friendship with them, and, on my 
going away, invited them to breakfast with me the next 
morning. 


et 


BMISCcCELLANY. 


NATURAL AFFECTION OF BIRDS. 


The affection which birds manifest for their young incul- 
cates a useful lesson to mankind. The courage with 
which they defend their offspring, and the assiduity which 
they manifest in providing them with food, have been 
frequently remarked by naturalists. The robin, the most 
timid of birds, will attempt to drive the truant boy from 
the nest containing her young, by flying at him and peck- 
ing his hands and face while climbing the tree. We have 
known many a mischievous boy to be disappointed of his 
prey by the courage of the robin. Other birds practise 
stratagem to prevent their nests from being discovered, 
The lap-wing or pee-wit affects lameness, and some other 
kinds conceal their young, on the approach of danger, 
under leaves, or in hollow places. The snow bird and 
common ground sparrow imitate the cry and manner of 
their young in order to divide the attention of the pur- 
suer. We observed a curious instance of this habit a 
few days since. A young snow bird had just left the nest; 
but was yet unable to fly more than a yard or two at 
each trial of its unfledged pinions. As we approached, 
the old birds would dart down beside it, and so success- 
fully imitate its cry and manner, as to render it difficult 
to distinguish the one from the other, It was apparent 
that the object of this stratagem was for the purpose of 
inducing us to endeavor to catch the old birds, so that the 
young one might have an opportunity to escape. While 
holding it, the parent birds sat quietly chirping on a fence; 
but on setting it down they again practised the same ar- 
tifice to divert our attentions and entice it away. The 
moment the young bird arrived at the place of conceal- 
ment among some high grass, the old ones flew carelessly 
about the fields, manifesting no apparent anxiety for its 
safety.— Barnslauble Journal. 


CHIT CHAT. 
Samno.—Well Clem how you seem to sagatiate dis lubly 
wedder ? 

Ciem.—Oh don’t know Sambo—needer don’t I know 
how you can call this boistering day, /ubly wedder: why 
I hearn my darter Phillissina say, dat her precepter at de 
*cademy, said dat yisterday the stronometor was 490 de- 
grees bove oven or blood heat, and now to-day it’s down 
parallel to zeno. 

S.—De laud! is it! den we must look for a great in- 
fliction in de lotmosphere, I always when I feels a varity 
in de wedder, participates some prodigious effect on de 
compeneal body, as de lawyers say. 

C.—Dats mortal fac! may be dese suffusions of de 
wedder will pressuade de Cogger a Morgus to come over 
dis way from Europe. - 

S.—Is it in Europe, why I tout it wur in England. 

C.—Well and is’st Europe de chief town in Ingland! 
I pose you never tudy lografy nigga. 

S.--No! I nebba maginated dat ’twas worf my inten- 
tion to learn dat, darefore I entire:y neglected it, but 
talking of dis Coggera, do you tink it will come yer? | 

C.—I don’t know adzactly—some gempamen ob my 
*quaintance, hab ’siderated de matter, and dey ’ribe to de 
*clusion, dat dar was 5 chances out of 4 against it. 


SPECIMENS OF A MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Stew mboat.—A machine invented for the express purpose 
of cheuking the too rapid growth of population, by scald- 
ing to death tw or three thousand people annually, ” 

Thief —An unfortunate, whose means of subsistence 
being gone, he is kindly and promptly supplied by the 
charity of our laws wit.) comfortable apartments, where 
he has plenty to eat and n thing to do. 

State Prison.—A large, “ry. commodius building, 
erected at public expense for the “ore comfortable accom. | 
modation of the above. ‘ 

Fishing.—The act of a fool of one species, trying to 
deceive a foo! of another, not always successful however, 

Parasol.—A light screen carried by a fashionable belle 
for the purpose of overshadowing one quarter of her 
bonnet, 

Low Creature.—A beautiful, modest girl, who is too 
poor to dress in the extremity of the fashion, 

Taking a light Supper.—Gormandizing late in the 
evening for the purpose of having the night mare till 
morning. 

Friends.—Your daily associates, who will do anything’ 
but assist you in distress. 

Old Maid.—A lady who has attained the age of twenty. 
four or five, without having married a fool, a knave, a 
gambler, or a drunkard. 

Stupid Fellow.—One who allows his tongue some rest 
in the course of twenty-four hours. 


Curious ApvERTISEMENT.—In the ‘Pottery Gazette 
appeared recently the following announcement :— 
“James Scott, whitesmith, gardener, fish-monger, 
schoolmaster, and watchman; teeth drawn occasion- 
ally ; shoemaker, chapel clerk, crier of the town, run- 
ning-footman, groom, and organ-blower, keeper of the 
Town-hall, letter-carrier, brewer, winder of the clock, 
toller of the eight o’clock bell, waiter, and bill-poster, 
fire-bucket maker to the Protector Fire-office, street- 
springer, assistant to a Staffordshire potter, fire-lighter 
to the dancing master, Sheriff's officer’s deputy, ring- 
er of the market bell, toll taker to the bailiff of the 
hundred, and keeper and deliverer of the fair stand- 
ings, returns his most grateful acknowledgements to 
the inhabitants of Stoke for the many favors already 
received, and begs to assure them that it shall be his 
eonstant study to merit their patronage. N. B. A 
child’s caul for sale.” 
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Now that the usual fashionable routes for travellers are 
in fact closed, though the conveyances still continue ge- 
nerally to run, it may be well for those who intend to 
spend the time in the country, to take with them good 
advice— good medicine in sutlicient quantity, and, above 
all, a quiet mind. Occupation, always salutary and use- 
fal, we should say was now more than ever necessary to 
health. Let a man go to a village and have nothing to 
do but study cholera symptoms, run to the post oflice 
for cholera news, and enquire and retail all to his neigli- 
bors, and depend on it, he will get the disease, Such 
a man, too, is sufficient to infect a country for ten miles 
round. Before he arrived, people were busy at their 
gardens, their farms, or their shops—when he has pop- 
ped his head in and told his tale of horrors, and symp- 
toms, and so forth, the good people can do nothing but 
talk—the women grow weak and fainty, and at every 
mail the cholera seems to come nearer. Now what was 
the use of all this talk? A knowledge of the best mode 
of treating the first symptoms, and a few proper precau- 
tions, which every newspaper would teach, was ail the 
villagers required to know. Their imaginations need 
not have been filled with the talking mania. 

it is just so in large cities, and here as well as any- 
where. It is true a single man could not talk us all 
into the horrors, but, determined not to be outwitted, he 
takes to writing in a newspaper, and thus infects a whole 
city with brain cholera, by all accounts the sure forerun- 
ner of the real disease. To show how much has been 
done to frighten people needlessly, it is only necessary to 
take up the report of the Boston Medical Committee, 
wh» went to New York to see what were the forms of 
the malady, the mode of treatment, &c. This truly re- 
spectable commission say that in the cholera hospitals, 
there were but few who had much pain! that the pa- 
tients were generally quiet! Now, to read such an ac- 
count as that is truly cheering. We, and we dare say 
many thousands of our readers, have been always under 
the impression that the pain was awfully severe. On 
the contrary, the Boston doctors say no. Thus, then, are 
we relieved from one very preminent cause of fear, and 
we almost begin to think with our neighbor Simpson, 
that if people would not talk and read cholera Gazettes, 
they would get along'twice as well. Pcople live a long 
life, all the time fearing death, and they are likely to 
live some time in a state of worse than useless fear of the 
cholera, which, though an awful pestilence, rarely kills 
as many as generally believed. Keep calm—keep quiet 
—eat rice and wholesome food, and ten to one you es- 
cape the cholera, 


Extract of a letter to the Editor. 

NaGLEVILLE—BEEcH Woops—Brive Movunrars— 

Deer Huntine, Trovr Fisurnc, Grousr 

AND SceENERY or WayNE 

County, PEnn. 

It was just day break when we reached the forks of 
the North and South Road and Philadelphia and Great 
Bend Turnpike, about fifty miles distant from Easton, 
the former running towards the north, the latter to- 


wards the north-west. On the summit of a hill, or 
rather mountain, at a clearing which we were inform- 
ed was intended for an Hotel, by the owner of the 
township, if he might so be termed, George L. Nagle, 
Esq. is located the forks of the road, at a considerable 
elevation above the surrounding country. Here pre- 
sented itself to our sight, one of the most beautiful 
prospects our state can afford—a vast valley or bottom 
of forty miles extent, interspersed with hills, rivulets, 
and lakes, faces us to the eastward, and is there bound- 
ed by the Delaware, whose winding course is percep- 
tible in the dark line dividing the states; thence gra- 
dually sloping upward, twenty miles further we behold 
the blue mountains of Jersey, the summit slightly i'- 
luminated by the breaking of day. To the south of 
this immense valley, and as if, intended by nature to 
pen in the waters, which in spite of her had forced 
their way through an immense gap, lies the Blue 
Mountain of the Delaware just becoming visible to 
the eye. Ina few moments, the sun showed himself 
on the edge of the eastern horizon, and by the time 
the orb became visible we beheld a sight no pen can 
describe. The immense valley waving with forests 
of chesnut, oak, and spruce, interspersed with rivulets 
and lakes, with here and there a clearing of consider- 
able extent, was tinged on a sudden with colors of gold. 
The mist, of which there was at this time just suffi- 
cienttoadd variety to the scene, lay towards the south 
on the top of the Blue Mountain, and as it rolled off 
from the summit, it poured ont at the water gap in 
vast volumes, following the attraction of the waters of 
the Delaware. The sun himself relieving the scene 
from comparative darkness, his rays bending in their 
course into the valley beneath and reflected from the 
surface of the innumerable lakes, was not the least in- 
teresting or beautiful part of the scene. A moment 
longer, and Pocono Mountain, to the south, but much 
nearer than the Blue Mountain, became plainly visible, 
with here and there a spot of mist, covered with fo- 
rests of hemlock, and sloping at the declivity with a 
sudden but pleasing curve. 

Such is the spot, at the junction of two well made 
turnpike roads, the proprietor of the surrounding coun- 
try has chosen for the site of an Hotel, which is to be 
completed before many months, when it promises to 
be one of the most fashionable resorts in this section of 
the United States. 

We left the forks and pursued the road to the nortit- 
west, intending to kill a buck before breakfast, on 
our way to the village of Nagleville. It was scarcely 
a moment before two deer and a buck bounded across 
the road with such rapidity that I had no time to col- 
lect my thoughts, which were wandering on the blue 
mountains, the lakes, and valley. ‘The woodsman who 
had accompanied us on our morning excursion levelled 
his rifle, and not troubling himself to wait city fashion 
until the game had gone by, he fired. The aim of these 
nen is seldom disappointed, and the ease with which 
he brought the buck to the ground, fully persuaded 
me of the immense service these back woodsmen might 
be in time of war, if properly disciplined. Their gene- 
ral character is that of bold, fearless, and honest men. 
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It would be of little interest to you to detail our ad- 
ventures until we arrived at Nagleville, 5 miles above 
the forks; the whole can be embraced in a few words. 
Game of all kinds rising from the woods on the road- 
side, flocks of wild pidgeons starting from every hol- 
low. Crecks falling over eminences forty feet ia 
height and tumbling in romantic beauty across our 
path, all tending to impart an interest to the scene, 
which you must visit to feel in its full extent. 

Nagleville is how in our view, anda beautiful place 
it is truly. It has sprung up like the work of magic in 
the centre ofa fertile forest, within the space of a few 
years, and stands, an evidence of what enterprise, in 
a country unshackled by an arbitrary government, can 
effect. The proprietor of the place owns about 10,000 
acres of land in a body, through which both the Turn- 
pikes of which I have already spoken so favorably, pass. 
The town is built upon the Philadelphia and Great 
Bend Turnpike, and through the centre of the town is 
the projeeted route of the Susquehanna and Delaware 
Railroad, the line of which will be finished in three or 
fouy years, at an expenditure of about $500,000. It 
must be a cheering prospect for this enterprising indi- 
vidual, for, unlike most landholders, he moved hither 
with his family and commenced clearing the forest a 
few years since, with nothing immediately in view to 
recompense him for the expenditure of his wealth.— 
‘Now instead of forests and a wilderness, you behold 
the hand of civilization—the march of improvement— 
clearings of considerable extent, lakes buta few years 
since hidden from the road now opening their broad 
expanse to the view of the traveller, sawmills plying 
their busy work, and piles of lumber ready for market 
taking the places of the monarchs of the forest. But 
what perhaps is most cheering to the proprietor, pro- 
perty around him increasing in value ten fold, and sup- 
posing the railroad to be completed, himself becom- 
ing one of the wealthiest inhabitants in this section of 
the state. 

e The village containsa considerable number of dwell- 
thie besides a very commodious hotel, kept by the 
proprietor of the land, a store, sawmills, &c. all tend- 
ing to give the place a lively appearance, but more 
particularly so, the trade and the fact of this being a 
fashionable resort for fishermen, sportsmen, and love- 
sick dames, and their lovers, who seek a romantic re- 
tirement in the Beech Woods. 

The lake, distant from the village about a euiiian 
of a mile, and covering perhaps 300 acres of land, with 
the Tobihanna Creek, which winds close by the house, 
decided us upon remaining a week at Nagleville; we 
were kindly received by our host and his lady with 
whom you could not fail to be pleased. You might 
travel from Maine to Georgia (as the orators say) and 
not meet with a more obliging, good natured couple— 
as for the host himself, his kind offer of attendance 
gave us the promise of a week’s glorious sport. 

The creek which meanders by the side of the house 
is one of considerable size and rapidity, with water- 
power sufficient for three mills from the same dam, 
Here is a spot where the genuine fisherman might 
spend his days in contentment; and’ the sportsman, 


whose sole delight consists in shooting Grouse, furnish 
his table with a few mimutes’ trouble. 

Several fine boats lay immediately below the house, 
so that selecting one, we commenced our career as 
trout fishermen ; the power of the stream carried us to 
a place where it becomes narrow, and swift, and with 


the exception of the brush being cleared away, in a 


state of nature, and furnishing a cool retirement from 
the heat of the day. Let the imagination of the fish- 
erman accompany the description, let him bring before 
his mind the creeks he has frequented, which he sup- 
posed, and as far as his experience extended were well 
supplied with fish—and then let him be assured that 
such a resort cau be nothing compared with a creek, 
the supplies of which are as plentiful as if never trou- 
bled by the sportsman. The surface of the water 
seemed alive with trout, eight or ten springing above 
the surface at one time within a few yards distance, 
after their accustomed food, the common creek fly. It 
is with a hook covered with feathers in imitation of a 
grasshopper, that the sportsman fishes in this stream, 
and in a few minutes he finds himself amply rewarded 
for his toil. ‘The trout for size and quality I have sel- 
dom seen equalled and never surpassed. Some of our 
party employed themselves, however, in watching 
the giddy fly sailing over the surface of the water fol- 
lowed on a sudden by the trout, which springs upon its 
prey and seldom fails of success. These efforts impart 
to this mode of fishing a peculiar interest, and enliven 
the scene—further up the stream after our return to 
the village, the scenery becomes more grand; large 
rocks start up on each side, the creek becomes more 
rough and troubled, when leaving the boat and clam- 
bering up the rocks, you behold a cataract of 60 or 70 
feet in height tumbling over the eminence and foaming 
on as it rolls over a series of falls, several hundred 
feet high, taken together. With such scenery this 
country abounds, and such views the progress of settle- 
ments is almost daily opening to the eye of the tra- 
veller. 

Among the numerous objects of interest of which 
Nagle’s tract boasts, I have only leisure at this time 
to enumerate one more, and that must be brief. The 
lake to which I have already referred, lies to the east 
of the village, and the back end remains as ina state 
of nature, hidden from the rising sun by a thick forest. 
This is the resort of deer for water early in the morn- 
ing and at night-fall, when the hunter lays wait for 
then: and attacks them as they approach. 

Our party filled two of the boats which are kept on 
the lake for the purpose, and we launched out upon 
its glassy surface, undisturbed by a single ripple, as 
soon as the sun was disappearing from the horizon. 'The 
sportsmen in one of the boats amused themselves in 
catching perch, while they were paddled silently to- 
wards the eastern extremity of the lake. Ona sudden 
the signal was given for perfect stillness, and leaving 
the middle of the lake, we paddled nearer to the shore 
and then along it, still keeping off about rifle shot; here 
wemade a halt, when we had arrived nearly opposite 
one of the deer-licks or spots where they come for 
water. Ata noise in the forest every gun was raised, 
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when seven or eight deer rushed from the bank into 
the lake—T'o say that the sportsmen did their duty 
would be surplusage, : 

The change from the roar of the cataracts and the 
troubled waters of the creek, to the silenceand smooth- 
ness of this beautiful lake just at night-fall, with every 
thing around us to inspire solemn reflections, was, to 


say the least, pleasing. Our party did not disturb the si- | 


lence except with the stroke of the paddles, until’we 


reached the middle of the lake, where the rising moon} 


was distinctly visible over the distant mountams. Now 
the silence was disturbed by music from the boat 
behind us, which was yet in the shade. It was our 
host, playing on the bugle the hunter’s chorus, which, 
with the noise of the cataract in the distance, and the 
rising moon and beautiful scenery arouid, produced 
the finest effect 1 ever witnessed. tere, thought I, 
in unison with our party, should I like to make my 
home; here is found just sufficient civilization to ren- 
der the forest adeligitful residence. The hours that 
are here spent, for pleasure and recreation in the fa- 
vorable season, whether by the trout fisherman, deer 
hunter or grousc shooter, can never be forgotten. Me- 
mory will still wander back to Nagleville and the sur- 
rounding country, and dwell upon the beautiful scene- 
ry of the spot with constant admiration. ’ 


MES. TROLLOPE’S DOMEN«IC MANNERS. 
By this time very many of our readers have perused 
Mrs. Trollope, and have probably come to the conclu- 
sion that she has some truths, mixed up’ with a great 
deal of error. She states a fact a little distorted, and 
then further puts it out of joint by reflecting onit. If 
we are not very much mistaken Mrs. Trollope squints. 
Weshall take measures to ascertain this matter should 
she come back after the next revolution of manners in 
England, where we dare say she is sporting in “ high 
life below stairs,” retailing her adventure’ in a steam 
boat to the butler and lady’s maid, in a country where 
the prevailing notion seems to be that society exists 
merely for the sake of government, not government 
for the sake of society; that is, men do not create 
and obey their governments, that they may live in 
peace and plenty; but exist in poverty, and misery, 
and scorn, that they may be governed splendidly— 
whether by despots or by charter, signifies nothing. 


A nEw ARTICLE, OR A PEEP ENTO A Punnine Eprror’s 
Cuioset.—A brother editor, surrounded by half a do- 
zen Cholera lawyers, was this morning sitting at his 


desk, and, with a dark, pinched, and anxious counte- 


nance, preparing nis paragraphé for the day, humming 
at the same time w‘th a dreadful low wail, “ Oh tell 
me where is fancy bred?” In the Medical Society’s 
Report, said one—in Dr. Rhinelander’s letter, said a 
second—in the Newport Quarantine, said a third—-in 
the Van Buren invitation, said a fourth——no, said a 
fifth ; if it was bred in the invitation, it was brained in 
the declination. You are all at fault, gentlemen, ex- 
ciaimed the Editor——-where is Fancy bred? do you ask? 
Fancy bread is at the corner of Leonard street, and 
Broadway, where it is advertised in all shapes, from 
the circumscribed circle of the water cracker, to the 
glorious orb of the Navy biscuit. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. J. K., Harpersville, is received, and the subs. there all 
have credit for Vol#6.—A letter dated July 5, signed 
Jno. M. Fleming, has been rec'd, and requires an an- 
swer; but the imperfect date prevents us knowing 
from whence the letter comes.—'The favor from E. B 
Jr. of Newburyport, is very satisfactory. 


THE SATURDAY BULLETIN, 


4 Family Ni ewspaper of the very Largest Class, free from 
. all political bias, 
Published in Piifladelphia every Saturday, by Morris & Greenbanl, 
No. 95 Chesuut Street, 


AT TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 


‘The Proprietors of the Saturday Bulletin take advantage of the 
enormous enlargement of their paper, to point atiention to the me- 
rits of that highly popuiar Journal. It avows the ambitious aim of 
being the most informing, most amusing, and most spirited of all 
Newspapers, aud in particular of being the best Weekly Paper for 
respectable families, eve: offered to public patronage from the Phila- 
delphia press. ‘To establish this latter claim, the utmost care is ta- 
ken to crowd into ifs ample columns every possible variety of new 
and interesting intelligence; and on the scere ef the talent, spuit, 
and real interest of its contents, combined with the beautiful white 
paper on which it is printed, the clear, new type, and its not being 
crowded with an abundance of advertisements, it is hoped it may 
claim admission to the parlors and libraries of all persons of educa- 
tion and taste. To those who do, as well asthose who do not read 
the daily papers, the Saturday Bulletin will never lack novelty ; 
every part being entirely. original, or compiled in a manner to en- 
gage attention to even the least imposing portien ef itscontents. It 
is printed on a large imperial sheet of fine whitepaper, twenty-four 
columns in each number, and contains the news of the week down 
to the latest dates. The papers for subscribers in the Country are 
carefully packed in strong wrappers and put into the Post Office in 
‘time to leave the city by the mails of Saturday morning, so that by 
Saturday night, they may be recived at offices one hundred and fifty 
miles disiant from the city: while those who live within fifty or 
seventy miles, will receive them on the evening of Saturday. 


General Plan of the Saturday Bulletin. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK—Every useful fact and interesting oecur- 

‘rence, whether at home or abroad, carefully selected and logically 
arranged, with particular attention to the early insertion of late 
Foreign news. 

LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA—Exemplified in a series of well writ 
ten and deeply interesting narratives under the title of the Town 
‘Tatler, affording pictures of real life never before communicated 
for publication. 

THE DRAMA—Criticised with freedom and spirit, but with can- 
dor and kindness. 

ANECDOTES AND GOSSIP--Under this head is furnished all the 
floating rumors of the day which are deemed proper for a news- 


paper. 

THE MARKETS—This subject is peculiarly interesting to the 
country subscriber at all times, and in the present excited state 
of Europe, is of supreme importance. The mest copious aud ac- 
curate accounts will be given weekly, up tu the latest moment, @f 
any changes in the Flour and Grain Maikets, including the prices 
of Wheat, Rye, Corn, Flaxseed, &c., Corn Meal, &c., Cotton, &c. 

SELECT VARIETY—Consisting of the choicest and most eaptiva- 
ting Tales and Sketches from Blackwood’s Magazine, and other 
highly popular Exglish publications, Poetry, &c. 

POLICE REPORTS—Procured exclusively for this paper. ‘Fhese 
reports consist of cases at the Mayor’s Office, and are generally 
of an exceeding humorous charccter, while alZ are invanably in 
teresting. In these reperts the country reader, though far removed 
from the busy scene, will have a bird's eye view of much tlrat is 
daily transpiring in real life. 

LAW REPORTS—The most prominent cases in all the Courts will 
be faithfully reported ;_reperters are regularly employed to furuish 
every thing that transpires. 

MARRIAGES AND DEATHS.—A faithful hist of Marriages and 
Deaths for the week. . 


The Saturday Bulletin has been established about five years; and 
during that period, the patronage has been great beyond all parallel 
in the history of American Newspapers. Ten thousand subscri- 
bers are a sufficient recommendation to its merits. No Gazette, in 
fact, could be offered with more confidence to the Country resident. 
Numerous able writers assist the Editors in furnishing a larger 
amount of interesting original matter than is published in any other 
periodical of the kind; and nearly one thousand dollars are annual- 
ly paid by the Editors to writers for this paper. 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, 

BY EDMUND MORRIS, 

AT HE OFFICE OF THE SATURDAY BULLETIN, 
CHESNUT STREET, UP STAIRS, 


PHILADEGPHIA. 


Price $1.50 vearly—payable in advance. 
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